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Days . . . weeks even when you follow it up 
with a page in TV Mirror. For TV Mirror, 
with a 95",, TV-viewing readership, is the 
perfect way of catching the fleeting TV 
image in the more lasting medium of the 
press. This “double-image” advertising in 
TV Mirror is not only valuable in itself—it 
also enormously enhances the value of a 
simultaneous Television campaign. 
Catching an impressionable audience 


Research into TV audiences has revealed 


How long does a 30 sec. commercial last? 


more than just concrete facts-and-figures— 
it has revealed that psychologically TV 
viewers are a better advertising prospect than 
non-TV viewers. TV audiences are on the 
whole a more lively segment of the popula- 
tion; they are more adventurous in trying 
new products, and are more likely to be 
influenced by new advertising for estab- 
lished products. TV Mirror provides the 
medium for reaching this lively “‘advertising 


conditioned” audience in print. 


649 WEEKLY - PAGE RATE £200 


A. W. BURNETT, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR 


THE AMALGAMATED PRESS LTD 


THE FLEETWAY HOUSE, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C.4. (Central 8080) 
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COMMERCIAL TV—Supplement to Advertiser's Weekly 


Do you recall what was being said a year ago? 
The excited forecasts of the anti-advertising personalities 


and the congenital pessimists indeed seem 


comical today. The fact is that— 


Television advertising is 


now a proved power 


[ts comical, a year later, to 

think how some very nice 
people worked themselves into 
hysterics about television 
advertising—this horror in our 
homes. This menace to our 
morals. This death to all 
decency. 

Oh dear, what a lot of non- 
sense it all was. And what a 
mournful demonstration that all 
the education in the world can- 
not always save people from 
being perfect little sillies. 

There was a danger—but it 
was of a different kind. 

There really was no chance 
that the advertising would be 
degrading. But there was 


always the danger that it would 
be dull. 
danger. 


And that was a deadly 


ELL, here we ‘are at the 
end of our first 12 
months of commercial tele- 
vision. How have we fared? 
Have we in advertising dis- 
appointed or annoyed a wait- 
ing and sometimes sceptical 
public, or have we earned the 
approval and even the praise of 
the majority? 

It would probably be fair to 
say that by and large we have 
earned more praise than kicks, 
and that all the hard work and 
hard thinking involved have 
begun to earn goodwill. and 
approval for television advertis- 
ing. 


IMPACT UPON YOUNG 


If the extent to which children 
are whistling and singing so many 
advertising jingles is any indica- 
tion, then the impact of television 
on younger people must be 
unprecedented. 

Inevitably, this new and un- 
tried medium raised problems 
for which there were no clear- 
cut or ready-made solutions. 
We have had to proceed on a 
basis of trial and error. It says 
a great deal for the initiative, 
technical skill and judgment of 
those responsible that mistakes 
have been so few and successes 


so many. 


Television advertising has to 
be popular, it has to please the 
public. Or else. 


Now has anyone outside the 
advertising business ever thought 
exactly what this means in tele- 
vision? 


NO COMPULSION 


In the other media, the pub- 
lisher will not get into terrible 
trouble if his advertising columns 
are not aH that sprightly as 
reading material. The public can 
dodge them, if need be. You 
do not have to read them. 


But in television there is no 
dodging. There the advertising 
is, bang in the middle—one of 
the reasons, of course, why it is 
the Hercules among media. 


We have earned more 


says SIR ROBERT FRASER, 
director-general, Independent Television Authority 


So it must please. It comes 
between the viewer and the pro- 
grammes in a sense quite special 
to television. He could so easily 
be fretful, impatient, irritated. 

And again, the advertising, 
being embedded in the run of the 
programmes, must be able to 
stand up to these programmes, to 
hold its own with them, even, if 
it can, to beat them. 


Now everyone knows the fol- 
lowing is true: the public finds 
the advertising welcome, bright, 
amusing, pretty, interesting. 
There have been a few boring 
advertisements, and they are a 
menace to the good advertise- 
ments because they bring the 
medium into disfavour. But 
very few. In general, the adver- 
tising has been at least efficient 


praise than kicks 


believes ALAN M. WILKINSON, 


president of the Institute of Practitioners in Advertising 


During a visit to the United 
States early this year I had an 
opportunity to compare the way 
in which television as an adver- 
tising medium is organised by 
our two countries. I am con- 
vinced that we were right to re- 
ject sponsored programmes in 
favour of our British system of 
separating programmes from 
advertising spots, and that we 
would be wrong to adopt the 
American plan. 

I am glad to think that the 
Institute of Practitioners in 
Advertising has played such an 
active part in helping to bring 
about satisfactory working 


arrangements between the many 
bodies concerned with this new 
and powerful medium. The full 
extent of the IPA’s contribution 
may not be known to many. It 
includes valuable work on such 
important matters as: negotia- 
tions with Equity and other trade 
unions; forms of contract with 
production companies; television 
insurance; and, of course, tele- 
vision audience measurement. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


The setting up of a Steering 
Committee representing the IPA, 
the Incorporated Society of 
British Advertisers and the pro- 


and helpful, at best delightful 
and memorable. This feat 


the history of British advertis- 
ing and, I dare say, advertising 
anywhere. Everyone who cares 
about the cause of free tele- 
vision owes advertising an 
immense debt already. 


_There was another and 
different worry people had about 
advertising. Advertising was 


going to take over. The bad, bad 
sponsors were lurking round the 
corner and, oh my, the poor 
little Independent Television 
Authority was going to be 
gobbled up and the programme 


@ Continued on page 2 


gramme contractors, and the con- 
tract which this committee has 
signed with Television Audience 
Measurement Ltd., for the supply 
of necessary information, has 
been of particular importance and 
value. Grateful thanks are also 
due to the BBC for its readiness 
to provide research information 
during the early stages of the 
Steering Committee's work. 
Surely this work, the healthy 
enthusiasm of many, the wide 
experience already gained and the 
standard which television adver- 
tising has already attained, inspire 
high hopes for the future of tele- 
vision as an advertising medium. 
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What the Television Act 


really mMmeanS—sSir Robert Fraser 


companies told exactly what to 
do. 

Well, this one did not even get 
to the starting place. As a cause, 
sponsorship has no supporters, 
and no one even thinks anyone 
wants it except, of all curious 
things, that little pro-sponsorship 
stories bob up from time to time 
in our two most cultivated Sun- 
day papers. A puzzle to me. 

Then there were those who said 
that the Act just would not work. 
The system would sag and break 
under the weight of the restric- 
tions imposed on it, the Act was 
a botch, a hopeless compromise. 

And, indeed, I don't make light 
of this. 


NO SIMPLE TASK 


The Act is not the easiest 
piece of legislation on the 
Statute Book to respect com- 
pletely and operate success- 
fully, to administer without 
either playing the fool with its 
provisions or killing its own 
child. 

But this has been done. 

Television advertising is there, 
plentiful, smoothly presented, 
immensely effective, and _per- 
fectly obedient to all the rules. 

Incidentally, people some- 
times think that there are more 


ON the same day that this 
supplement is published, 
the Incorporated Society of 
British Advertisers is holding a 
conference entitled “Television 
—the Advertiser Takes Stock,” 
during which advertisers will 
discuss the value of Indepen- 
dent Television as an advertis- 
ing medium after one year of 
operation. 


The conference will not be in 
any sense a “birthday celebra- 
tion” but it will provide adver- 
tisers with a timely opportunity 
for analysing the medium, for 
learning from the experiences of 
others and for exchanging views 
with the producers of the pro- 
grammes, advertising agents and 
others concerned so that televi- 
sion may become an efficient and 
economical medium for selling a 
wide variety of goods. 

The form of this conference 
typifies the policy of the ISBA. 


RESPONSIBILITY 
RECOGNISED 


From the moment that it was 
known that Independent Televi- 
sion would come about it was the 
responsibility of the ISBA to 
ensure that it became, for those 
advertisers interested in its use, 
an effective advertising medium 
as quickly as possible. To achieve 
this object and to take advantage 


rules and restrictions in the Act 
than there really are. 

The clue to the Act is really 
simple. 

The Act says that viewers must 
be treated fair and square: they 
must know what are programmes 
and what are advertisements and 
no funny business, The main re- 
quirement and essential spirit of 
the Act are observed if advertise- 
ments are always plainly and 
recognisably advertisements, both 
in their main dress and internal 
body. If Harry Secombe is funny 
in an advertisement, he must be 
funny about the products, not 
just funny. 

Secondly, no impression must 
be given that a programme has 
been supplied or suggested by an 
advertiser. 

Thirdly, the Act says there 
must not be so much advertising, 
or advertising so placed, that the 
programmes are spoiled. 

Fourthly, there must be no dis- 
crimination. 

And that is about all the Act 
does say, 

Quite enough, too, because 
it is enough to have given 
us what I think is ihe 
best basis for a democratic 
television service that I believe 
exists anywhere in the world. 
The Act has been observed, 
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Estimates of the population served 
by ITA transmitters 


Region 


London 

Midlands 

North I cha oe a at 
Midlands increase to 100 KW 
London increase to 120 KW... 
North Il 


Sept., 1955 
Feb., 
May, 
Aug., 
Autumn, 1956 
Late autumn, 


Date 
opened 


Population 
served 


(million) 
11-17 
1956 


1956 
1956 


1956 


Midlands increase to 200 KW (|Late autumn, 
1956 


Scotland 
Wales ... 


and the Authority is proud of its 
observance, equally by the pro- 
gramme companies, advertisers, 
and of course the Independent 
Television Authority itself. We 
were watched by a lot of enemies. 

Who won? 

Lastly, the new medium is a 
sales force. I believe that adver- 
tising, large-Scale advertising, is 
a natural and essential part of 
any economically progressive free 
society. I think dictatorships, or 
rigid feudal or caste societies, can 
get along without it, but not a 
society which cares about pro- 
gress and about people. 

It is no accident that the 
countries with the highest and 
most rapidly rising standard of 
life for ordinary people are 
advertising societies. And of 
all advertising I have always 


Aug., 1957 
Autumn, 1957 36° 72 


thought television the 
powerful. 

When we began, we were not 
very powerful. How could we 
be, with a maximum of 200,000 
homes exposed to our pro- 
grammes? But now, a year later, 
there are already 1,750,000 
homes, by Christmas there will 
be well over 2,000,000 homes, 
and on present trends, and allow- 
ing for Scotland and Wales, be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 3,500,000 by 
Christmas of. next year —say 
12-14,000,000 people. 

Already we have long passed 
the stage of trial and error. Tele- 
vision is now a proved power. At 
his own risk does anyone with 
anything he wishes to sell widely 
ignore it. 

The new national medium ol 
incomparable power is here. 


most 


We can look back 
with satisfaction 


says CLIFFORD J. HARRISON, 


president of the Incorporated Society of British Advertisers 


of the opportunities which this 
new medium presents, we have 
worked constantly towards the 
closest understanding between ad- 
vertisers, advertising agents and 
the programme contractors. 


It was clear that for all three 
there must be a period of un- 
certainty, of teething troubles and 
of financial anxiety. That the 
period should be as brief as pos- 
sible was essential; all were in 
the same boat, all were inter- 
dependent, 


Although there is still a long 
way to go before full efficiency 
is reached, we can look back on 
the past year with a good deal 
of satisfaction and feel hopeful 
for the future. The degree of 
co-operation and understanding 
between the ISBA, the Institute 
of Practitioners in Advertising, 
and the programme contractors 


is as noteworthy as it is pleas- 
ing. 

In particular, the work of the 
Steering Committee on television 
audience measurement is a 
classic example of the advertiser, 
the agency and the media owner 
working in unison and each bear- 
ing his proper share of responsi- 
bility. So, at this conference, 
every interest will be represented, 
either on the platform or in the 
audience, and all will be able to 
make their contribution towards 
greater efficiency and greater 
economy. 

At the beginning, Independent 
Television was chiefly supported 
by the larger companies, and 
they have, therefore, gained con- 
siderable experience. Now that 
the smaller advertisers are taking 
an increasing interest they will, 
we are confident, gain much 
value from being able to hear 


who 
the 


those 
from 


the experiences of 
have taken part 
beginning. 

It would be inopportune for 
me to anticipate the views that 
will be expressed, but there is no 
doubt that they will be forthright 
and be of the greatest value to 
those manufacturers who desire 
to make television an increas- 
ingly efficient medium for 
marketing their goods. 


By the same token, and in 
keeping with the spirit of mutual 
consideration which has been so 
welcome a feature in the develop- 
ment of this new medium, similar 
value is bound to accrue to pro- 
gramme contractors and adver- 
tising agencies from our frank- 
ness in the exchange of ideas and 
viewpoint. May we continue to 
work together. to serve our 
common interests. 
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as an Advertising Medium ? 


Ask the Crawford Marketing Service. Their reports make 
interesting reading for those entitled to them. Facts from 
known campaigns. Logic for the future. Very well informed. 


Soberly encouraging. 


as an Advertising Medium ? 


Ask the Crawford T.V. Division. Find out the reasons for 
their success. See their equipment. Meet their people on 
their own ground. Look into their method of working and 
view their current commercials in the Crawford cinema. 
Discover enthusiasm and patience, technical experience 
and imaginative boldness, plus the experimental turn of 


mind that make sure. Shrewdly inspiring. 


as an Advertising Medium ? 


...aSk Crawfords! — 


W. S. Crawford Limited, 253 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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HE question is a blunt one: 

Have the agency creative 
men taken the fullest advantage 
of the first year of television? It 
is a question that inevitably 
forces one to generalise. One 
has, so to speak, to regard tele- 
vision directors, executives and 
script wallahs as ingredients of 
a stew. One has to taste—and 
comment. 

First, we have some solid 
English beef, then some mutton 
(scraggy), pork (over fat) a fair 
measure of tripe—and a spicing 
of rare and delicate herbs. Several 
red herrings give that fishy smell 
we all have noticed. And, of 
course, it has been well spiked 
with board room gin. Stirring it 
all round and about has been 
going on for a year. 

Well, how does it seem? 

Surprisingly enough—not bad 
at all! 


I say “surprisingly” because 
when you consider the atmo- 
sphere immediately prior to 
Channel 9 D-day, almost any- 
thing was bound to happen. 

Agencies were in a frenzy of 
activity, buying up (very often at 
ridiculous prices) almost anybody 
whom they could even faintly 
claim to be an “expert”! Awfully 
nice chaps were won over from 
the BBC. 


SENSATIONAL 
APPOINTMENT 


Then large illustrated adver- 
tisements appeared in the trade 
press. 

“We are going to have the 
best commercial television de- 
partment because Mr. So-and- 
so did that wonderful pro- 
gramme about doctors and 
marriage guidance, you must 
remember.’ 

Some enterprising firms imported 
“Ameritan “experts,” - complete 
with horn rimmed glasses and 
horrifying tales of-“‘"Namber three 
camera going out, just as we 
closed in on. the dolls face!” 

In quiet back rooms, balding 
copy chiefs, of the more. conser- 
vative agencies could be found 
poring ,over, Wayne McMahan’s 
book and the featured -articles in 
ADVERTISER'S WEEKLY. Later on 
they could be heard reminiscing 
at board room parties about their 
days at the “Little Theatre”: 
“Always been close to the theatre 
you know, old man!” 


MUSHROOM COMPANIES 


These same creative men were 
in their turn courted, pestered 
and blinded by hordes of new 
television film companies. Fellows 
‘who made their £100 selling 
petrol coupons immediately in- 
vested it in a‘company, printed 
a nice bright lJetter-head .and 
started down the road. 

The environs of Park Lane 
could well have been used as a 
scene for a gold rush. 

Alas, they melted in the spring 
sunshine. And the parties have 
died out. Furthermore, the 
Savoy has once again had to fall 
back on American tourists. The 
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Looking back over the past 12 months, how 


does the record stand with the agency 


men of ideas? 


Well, the creative men 


have not done so badly 


creative men_ sit, sometimes 
sadder, but in most cases wiser. 


We should remember that 
they started off at a terrible 
disadvantage. Such was the 
veil of secrecy that they had 
no means of communicating 
with their confreres in other 
agencies, And although vague 
rumours were conveyed by the 
common denominators of film 
companies and talent, no one 
really had any clear idea of 
what the other agency was 
doing. 

Add to this the fact that very 
few creative men had any com- 
mercial radio experience to draw 
on—unlike their counterparts in 
America when their enfant: ter- 
rible was born. 

What, then, was the result of 
this confused start? 

Without a doubt, a reasonably 
high standard of television adver- 
tising . . for the first year. 
To the ancient Britons who 
demur at this we coin a phrase— 
“If you think that was bad, you 
should just see how bad it could 
have been!” 


Speaking as a_ professional 
“commercial watcher,” I can 
recall very few plugs that were 
downright bad—although there 
are a few now which, if kept on 
our screens much longer, will cer- 
tainly qualify for that distinction. 


They are, however, in the out- 
worn “ gimmick” category, and it 
is one of the easiest things in the 
business to ride a gimmick dead 
—just because it has done good 
business. 


OUTSTANDING MEMORIES 


The creative men all seem to 
have hit about the same standard 
of originality and technique. 
Most of the more common tele- 
vision advertising techniques have 
been exploited with varying de- 
grees of success but those we 
mention below can certainly be 
classified as among the finest. 


GLAMORISING A WOMEN’S 
PRODUCT : Max Factor, with a 
whole series of consistently top 
grade productions, using the 
Hollywood technique with the 
“You-can-be-as-lovely-as-the - girl- 


A scene from one of the most successful of the television commercials 


to be put on during the mediums first year. 
gained an enormous amount of attention with their jingle. 


The Murraymints people 


By TELETASTER 


in-the-picture” method to sell 
cosmetics. 

FOOD WITH APPETITE 
APPEAL : Kraft and Heinz pro- 
ducts, with interest provoking 
recipes, bright lead-ins and, of 
late, good mouth-watering close- 
ups of the food product as it can 
be prepared. 

GIMMICKS : These have been 
exploited by Cadbury’s and Surf 
enthusiastically—but they have 
suffered grievously by too many 
repeats. The original ideas were 
good. They just need new ones. 

PRODUCT IDENTIFICA- 
TION: Perhaps the most out- 
standing example has_ been 
Hoover, with the signing up of 
Sylvia Marriot as the presenter. 


This type of commercial 
needs a little time to establish 
itself in the minds of the public 
and it is unfortunate that the 
advertiser did not decide to 
run the commercials through 
the summer. 


However, if the campaign is 
continued once again this 
autumn, every appearance of this 
fine actress-saleswoman will have 
its effect of reminding the viewer 
of the product. 


VARIETY OF STANDARDS 


CARTOON JINGLE: Mur- 
raymints and Polo, diametrically 
opposed as to thematic content, 
have made excellent use of the 
technique. While Polo have a 
more : sophisticated appeal, the 
Murraymints commercials have 
the simple,.music Hall standard, 
which can well attract both ends 
of the Viewing scale. 

The Murraymints people 
started off with rather poor 
animation but have improved up 
to the standard of the producers 
of the Polo films. 


And where, in my view, 
Murraymints may have the 
edge on their competitors is in 
the jingle itself, which is now 
firmly established in the minds 
of children and adults alike. 
Certainly, there is very little to 

thoose if one accepts—as one 
should—the difference in char- 


@ Continued on opposite page 
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A glance over the 
past Y CAF continued 


acteristics between these very fine 
commercials. 

The Gibbs SR_ organisation 
also deserves a mention in this 
field. Although theirs was the 
first commercial ever in England, 
this does not carry much weight 
now. But they, too, have im- 
proved creatively from the first 
offerings. The jingle is a good 
one (“Tingling taste of Gibbs 
SR!”) and is set fair to become 
a national habit. 

The mixture of cartoon-jingle 
and live action has been exploited 
to good purpose by “Esso-Extra. 

PRESTIGE DOCUMEN- 
TARY: Commercials of this sort 
are far from-easy to bring off but 
the Senior Service Cigarette Com- 
pany and the Shell Organisation 
have had outstanding success 
with them. Necessarily longer 
and slower paced, these films are 
of a very high standard from the 
creative point of view. 

Both are the efforts of adver- 
tisers who feel that interest and 
goodwill are more necessary to 
sales than stress on the product 
itself. 

Whether they have achieved 
the main object of the exercise 
is for the sales dire to judge. 
They are certainly of the best in 
commercial entertainment. 

DEMONSTRATION COM- 
MERCIALS: These have been 
used as adjuncts by a number of 
advertisers. Simoniz, Black and 
Decker, Coldrator and a number 
of others have done good jobs 
with this technique. Tribute 
should be paid to the late Mr. 
Matthews and the writers of the 
first of the “Do-it-yourself” type 
of programme, for the excellent 
examples they set in this field 

LIVE COMMERCIALS: The 
pace was undoubtedly set by 
Stanley Maxted and the writers 

of the first Horlicks commercial. 


The first television commercial 
ever to appear in the - United 
Kingdom. The Gibbs SR people 


gained the honour. 


Last Christmastide 
the television com- 
mercials. heavily 
featured the tradi- 
tional Father and 
all the usual orna- 
mentation. The 
Revlon _ people 
made attractive gift 
suggestions as this 
scene makes clear. 


Of course, the agency concerned 
has had a lot of American experi- 
ence to draw upon, but this 
creative writing hit a high mark 
for straight dialogue that should 
have been an examiple to others. 

That Horlicks have decided to 
go on (with great success, let me 
add) to a different type of com- 
mercial is rather a pity. But 
once again, this is a point of view 
that is concerned with commer- 
cial technique rather than sales 
success, and the sales figures may 
demand otherwise. 


TECHNIQUE MASTERED 


THE SHORT SPOT: This has, 
undoubtedly, been mastered by 
those who guide the destinies of 
Bourn-Vita and Silvikrin. Both 
are commercials that should 
cause great rejoicing in the crea- 
tive departments. More writers 
should study the slickness and 
long life of these, the cheapest of 
advertising plugs. 

With the major techniques 
covered, it is time to go on to 
other aspects of the creative pic- 
ture. Of course, it is not claimed, 
in such a short space, that we 
have by any means covered the 
whole field. However, the above- 
mentioned commercials are some 
of the most outstanding of the 
year’s work so far as this watcher 
is concerned. 

As for special seasonal pro- 
grammes, it has to be said that 
the medium really went. after 
Father Christmas in so stupend- 
ous a way that the children must 
have been mystified. Will it be 
so next time round? And_ that 
raises the big question: where do 
we go from here? 

Although the first year of tele- 
vision advertising has been faced 
with serious starting difficulties, 
it has also had certain advantages 
which will not be present in the 
future. 

The viewers, primed with all 
the ballyhoo published by rival 
media, were agog to watch the 
commercials—even more than the 
programmes themselves. Here 
was something downright im- 
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moral obtruding itself into the 
“British Way of Life.” 

The surprise at finding that 
some of the commercials were 
even entertaining and worth 
watching was quite widespread. 

Every commercial had . its 
novelty value. 

Not so the next batch which 
will hit the. viewers with full 
force during the next few weeks. 

Creative men will have to 
strive much harder to achieve 
the same results from the 

buyers this next 


This means that they will have 
to make a much wider study of 
the techniques the medium has to 
offer than they have ever done 
before. It is no use hoping, or 
even demanding, that the produ- 
cers themselves should come up 
with bright ideas. 

They are also tyros in the game. 
All they can hope to do in the 
end is advise on the technical 
aspect and come up with filming 
gimmicks which aid production. 

No, it is up to the agency 


creative men to think up ideas 
and then bully the technicians 
into finding ways in which they 
can be carried out. Pace is pro- 
bably the most important factor 
for_ most commercials at this 
juncture. Too many of the 

‘plugs dawdle along and tend to 

lose the attention of the 

viewers. 

Look once more across the 
Atlantic and pick out the best of 
the new techniques that have 
evidenaet themselves as success- 
ul 

A case in point is that of the 
Martini commercial which uses 
a technique similar to Storey- 
Boards Incorporated. The use of 
music and movement which does 
not spell itself out but demands 
some thought and attention from 
the viewer. 

This one point—that of 
making your audience do a 
little work—is one of the most 
difficult, yet successful, of the 
gimmicks in show business, 
and akin to the psychology of 
audience participation shows. 


NEGLECT OF LIVING 


Live commercials have been 
sadly neglected and the con- 
tractors should be forced to spend 
a little effort and money to foster 
them, hand-in-hand with the 
advertiser. Their power and 
immediacy make themselves felt 
in television to a greater degree 
than any film plug of the same 
type. And up to now the dia- 
logue has been stilted and ill at 
ease, especially in the case of 
magazine programmes. 

Cartoons will also need more 
effort this coming year. The 
simple line drawing and one 
dimensional efforts that have 
passed as amusing until now will 
call for a more polished tech- 
nique and better timing. 

And, generally speaking, it 
is polish that is required in 
your commercial from now on. 
The standard of creative work 

for the first year was high, but 
on the level of the provincial 
music hall. 

Next year we shall be on in the 
West End. 


The recent commercials from Heinz have been outstanding in the 


opinion, of Teletaster. 
= 


i 


A recipe being worked out forms the basis of 
this scene. 
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ONE MORE curly aerial goes up on one more rooftop. 

One more family will be watching Channel 9 tonight — the 

plays and the panel games, the comedians . . . and the commercials. 
There’s never been a more exciting setting for advertisements. 
There are now nearly a million sets 


in the London area receiving Independent Television. 


And from Monday to Friday — each day a shopping day — 


the programmes are produced by Associated-Rediffusion. 
You are missing a lot if Associated-Rediffusion 


is missing from your advertising schedule. 


ASSOCIATED -REDIFFUSION 


Monday to Friday in the London area. 
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ESTING television com- 
mercials in Britain through- 
out the past year has taught us 
one sure thing: all general 
statements about the public’s 
reactions to Independent Tele- 
vision are apt to be out- 
distanced by the time you utter 
them. After ali, it’s a moving 
target, this new medium of ad- 
vertising and selling. 


Yet many thousands of viewers 
have been consistent about one 
thing: by and large, they continue 
to like the commercials. Much 
better than they like some other 
forms of advertising, 90 per cent 
of them told us. And much 
better than Americans like their 
commercials. 


Maybe it is just the honeymoon 
going on, but it has made our 
own routine research chores most 
pleasant ones in Britain (e.g. in 
one of our last sessions, one of 
the commercials got a 97 per cent 
like vote among its target audi- 
ence). 


KEEN AD VIEWER 


In another recent test session, 
we even encountered one woman 
who told us that she is keeping a 
scrapbook of all the ideas she 

leans from the commercials. So 
ar, she has had notes from 472 
of them. 


“You must find British audi- 
ences very different from those in 


How have consumers reacted 


to the existence of 


televised advertisements ? 


Take courage—the 


public like them 


America,” we are often told. 


But we do pot. 


While there are many surface 
differences in the way Viewers in 
different countries respond to 
programmes and commercials, 
the fundamentals of human be- 
haviour are often much the same. 

A typical experience along 

these lines occurred with a 

women’s product. We took a 

most effective American-tested 

commercial for it and re-tested 
it here in London. Despite the 
use of an American girl as pre- 
senter, the motivating idea and 
presentation were equally effec- 
tive in both countries in getting 
women to choose the brand. 
The British advertiser then pro- 


Cars = 
Television sets 
Household appliances 


How the Americans reacted 


T= Schwerin research organisation asked American viewers 
the following question: “In general, how would you rate 
the television commercials you have seen recently for the follow- 
ing types of products?” The following 11 product types were 
listed and these were the results: 


Average, all product types Di 


% of audience 
rating commercials: 


Good Fair Poor 
62 32 6 


Seeesessetse 
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duced an English made example 

using the same strong theme 

and approach — and it turned 
out to be even more effective in 

a later London test. 

Certainly there are national dif- 
ferences, growing out of different 
economic circumstances, living 
patterns, prejudices and taboos; 
and we learn more about them 
daily. But there are underlying 
likenesses, too, and the uncover- 
ing of these is exciting and per- 
haps an even more useful out- 
come of our year-round research 
in three countries. 

The main differences we 
have noticed are less in the 
viewers than in the commer- 
cials. 

TOO MANY POINTS 


For example, most British 
commercials still try to crowd in 
more separate sales points than 
viewers can easily absorb. We 
Suspect this is a hangover from 
printed media habits formed dur- 
ing years of rationed press space. 
On average, British commercials 
have greater total remembrance 
but less effectiveness than we en- 
counter in American or Canadian 
testing experience. 

Another British tendency is for 
far too many commercials to be 
slanted from the advertiser's 
viewpoint instead of the con- 
sumer’s. Yet research shows that 
it is a sheer waste of television to 
stress the effort, expense, or in- 
genuity the manufacturer has put 
into the product unless these 
things are translated into the 
viewer's language of consumer 
benefit. 

A smaller group of British 
commercials seem blandly con- 
tent to repeat the mistake that a 
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By ERIC BODEN, 


chairman and managing director, Schwerin Research Co., Ltd. 


Range of 
products tested 


DURING the first year 
of commercial television, the 
Schwerin research organisa- 
tion has tested British com- 
mercials in such product cate- 
gories as: 

Appliances 

Beauty preparations 

Beer and stout 

Biscuits 

Cereal foods 

Chocolate 

Coffee 

Dentifrices 

Disinfectants 

Facial tissues 

Furniture polish 

Footwear 

Furniture 

Hair treatments 

Home permanents 

Medicinal products 

Television receivers 

Razors and blades 

Refrigerators 

Shampoos 

Soaps (household) 

Soaps (toilet) 

Soups 

Sweets 

Tools 


number of early American com- 
mercials made—of “selling the 
whole field” instead of their own 
particular brand. 

We have tested in London a 
number of commercials from 
which viewers could remember 
the sales points all right but 

@ Continued on opposite page 
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@ THE CONTRACTORS LOOK AT THE FUTURE—1 


He question I am asked is 
“How does Granada plan 
to develop commercial tele- 
vision in Britain as a service 
to advertisers?” The tense is 
wrong. We have already 
planned and, if I may say so, 
have achieved a small measure 
of success and soon our exist- 
ing plans will reach full 
fruition. 

In the 44 months since 
Granada went on the air on 
May 3, the growth in popularity 
of commercial television has 
been greater in the North than 
in the Midlands or London over 
the same period. 


GROWING VIEWERSHIP 


In fact it has been sensational. 
We know of no area in America 
where it has been greater. And, 
having won our audiences in 
Lancashire, Cheshire and North 
Wales, we feel sure we will get 
the viewers when the Emley 
Moor transmitter opens. 

We have always believed the 
important thing is not so much 
to sell time as to fit the medium 


The public 


A medium with an ever- 
growing popularity 


By SIDNEY L. BERNSTEIN, 


chairman and director, Granada TV Network, Ltd. 


of television advertising into 
the selling needs of the adver- 
tiser. This means there will be 
a staff of people in our sales 
department who will be experts 
in their medium; men with 
inquiring minds, interested in 
all advertising and _ sales 
promotion. 

For television advertising does 
influence and modify the use of 
other media. It works both ways, 
of course, but already the needs 
of television have developed new 
ideas, new slogans and new styles 
of presentation which are being 
used in printed advertising. 

We tried to keep guess work 
or gambling out of Granada 
television, and that is why we 
introduced the Granada guaran- 
teed minimum audience plan for 
our advertisers. 

It was a risk. 

But it was a risk that came 
off. 

The scheme has given 
advertisers a reliable audited 
record of the number of 
families actually reached by 
their advertisements on our 
screens. This is not merely a 
statement of circulation, but a 


certified record of the 

measured delivery of specific 

advertising messages to a 

known number of people. 

Granada’s -guarantee applies 
equally to small local and large 
national advertisements. 

How? 


AUDIENCE ESTIMATES 


Because the Nielsen figures on 
which our guarantees are based 
are able to provide reliable 
audience estimates, not only for 
the northern region as a whole, 
but for each transmitter reaching 
any part of our area. Analyses 
of these figures can be made 
within a few hours to provide 
breakdowns of specific markets 
or limited sales areas. 

We want to make Granada 
television time easy to buy. That 
is only part of the picture. We 
want Granada television to sell 
goods. We have proved this can 
be done in the Lancashire area. 

We must continue to prove 
that this can be done when 
Granada television is seen in 
Yorkshire, with its population of 
five million potential consumers. 


like the commercials—continued 


not the brand name. Few 
advertisers can really afford 
such generalised selling unless 
they are brand leaders com- 
manding a dominant share of 
the market. 

One organisation in the United 
States that can do that and get 
away with it is the Campbell 
Soup Company, who concentrate 
merely on advertising canned 
soups because they know they 
will be the largest beneficiary of 
any such increased appetite. 

One thing about which the 
British viewing public is un- 
usually sensitive is presenters. 


UNKNOWN PERFORMERS 


We have witnessed some well- 
known performers get a _ clear 
veto when the viewers’ reactions 
were tabulated. On the other 
hand, we have helped to discover 
quite amazing selling potentials 
in a few “unknowns.” A few 
months ago, we tested two com- 
mercials, which were identical in 
script, format, treatment—in fact, 
in everything except presenters. 
Yet one commercial left the 
audience completely unmoved: 
while the other created a statisti- 
cally significant increase in pre- 
ference for the product. 


There seems to be more 
experimentation in the new 
British commercials than in 
their more stereotyped Ameri- 
can counterparts. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY 


There are many forces at work 
to encourage this experimenta- 
tion. The first is that it is already 
becoming incredibly costly to re- 
main on television and use 
ineffective and imitative sales 
approaches. British advertisers 
were quicker to realise that rela- 
tively little can be done in 
controlling the cost of reaching 
viewers, but that a great deal can 
be done in increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the commercials 
themselves. 

Even the shrewdest selection of 
television time today would give 
you only about a four-to-one 
advantage over your competitor, 
assuming that he made the worst 
conceivable selection of time. By 
contrast, research reveals that it 
is possible for commercials for 
one brand to achieve as much as 
a 40-to-one advantage over 
another brand in effectiveness. 

The most important single 
thing that recent research has 


brought out is proof of some- 
thing that creative people have 
long hoped was true: Remem- 
brance of copy points is not 
the whole answer to commer- 
cial effectiveness. In the case 
of conventional commercials, 
where convincing demonstra- 
tion is used to put over the 
right sales idea, there is often 
a close relationship between 
remembrance and effectiveness. 


But that is only part of the 
story. 


CREATING A WORLD 


There is another area which 
might be called mood or fantasy. 
It does not necessarily have any- 
thing to do with putting across 
explicit sales ideas. A commer- 
cial of this nature establishes its 
own world, within which viewers 
accept actions and absorb impres- 
sions which they would reject if 
the mood of the commercial were 
logical rather than emotive. 


We are receiving more and 
more commercials of this type to 
study from British advertisers 
who rightly see in this area 
boundless opportunities for 
experiment. 
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A dozen 


do’s and don’ts 


FTER the first year’s ex- 

perience Schwerin Re- 
search Co., Ltd., give adver- 
tisers the following advice: 


@ Decide whether a logical 
or mood type of commercial 
is better adapted to putting 
across your sales story. Major 
emphasis must be on one or 
the other as mixing them is 
tricky business. 


@ Base the length of your 
commercials on your product's 
sales story and not vice versa. 
Don’t choose 60-, 30-, or 15- 
seconds spots at random. 
Different sales messages vary 
in their natures, their degree 
of complexity and the ease 
with which they can be 
absorbed. 


@ In a logical type of com- 
mercial, demonstrate copy 
points wherever possible, and 
don’t rely on the sound track. 

@if demonstration is not 
possible, try simulated demon- 
stration, illustration of results, 
or straightforward testimony. 

@ Make sure printed aids 
(legends) are really essential 
before you decide on them. 

@®Be very careful about 
choosing your commercial 
spokesman (presenter). Make 
sure he or she suits both your 
product and your prospective 
customers. 

@ Make sure the setting is 
authentic. British viewers are 


swift to detect false notes. 


@® Keep format and treat- 
ment as simple as possible. 
(Says Schwerin: “We have 
tested commercials using every 
conceivable trick device. 
Rarely has one of these put 
over the sales points as effec- 
tively as a simpler approach.”) 

@if your product lends 
itself to a “benefit” treatment, 
try to make it one that pro- 
mises a “reward” to the pur- 
chaser beyond the specific pro- 
duction result (eg., “this 
shampoo makes you look 
your best for that big occa- 
sion | dance / party / etc.). 

@ Make sure your own 
brand name is put across, and, 
above all, don’t over-promote 
the entire product field at the 
expense of your own brand: 
people may remember to buy 
toothpaste, for example, but 
not your brand of toothpaste. 

®@ Don't waste time by in- 
directly attacking competitors: 
this clutters the buyer’s mind 
and also makes him suspicious 
about your own message. 

@ Above all, don’t make 
your television advertising a 
carbon copy of your press 
campaign—regardless of how 
many current television adver- 
tisers you observe to be doing 
just this! 
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AVE we, on the creative- 

production side, learned 
anything during our first 
frantic year of activity? 


Yes, plenty. 


We have discovered new and 
quicker ways to increase brand 
awareness. We have made up 
our minds which actors and 
actresses are good presenters. We 
think we know how often to 
repeat a commercial before it 
gets boring. We have learned— 
all over again—the value of the 
one-syllable word in copy (two 
syllables often use up too much 
time!). 

We have made up our minds 
about repetition of brand names, 
number of selling points per 10 
seconds of commercial and the 
positioning of jingle in the com- 
mercial 

We have likewise got to know 
when to use cartoon or live- 
action; the probable respective 
values of the live commercial 
and the pre-filmed job; which 
singers articulate best; when one 
singing voice is better than three; 
how to create surprise and when 
to change the tempo of a 
speaker's selling pitch. 


USING THE SOUND 


Then we have also gained a 
knowledge of where to do the 
best sound mixing; where to 
record the best sound tracks; 
how much not to pay musicians; 
what percentage of the cost 
clients must expect to pay for 
alterations; which production 
companies produce animations 
usable first go; how many 
points-up the sound track must 
go above normal, in order to get 
a satisfactory level in transmis- 
sion. 


And a thousand other little 
details. 


But are these things really 
what advertising people need to 
know? Is the average account 
executive expected to know the 
density of tht inks used in 
colour blocks, or the number 
of times a given press adver- 
tisement should be repeated be- 
fore it loses maximum impact? 


I don’t know. 


MYSTERIES REMAIN 


There are, however, important 
aspects of the new medium 
about which we know little and 
would like to know much. It 
would be interesting for example 
—very interesting indeed—to all 
of us to know the changes in sales 
figures (if any) of the products 
figuring in the top 10 commer- 
cials in the popularity polls. And 
I would be grateful if research 
could tell us the correlation (if 
any) between the “most-disliked” 
ratings and sales. 


However, as few of these and 
other essential figures are avail- 
able, the next most interesting 
thing to me is the effectiveness 
(in popularity and therefore, pos- 
sibly, in impact) of the different 
types of commercial. 


Looking back through the 


COMMERCIAL TV—Supplement to Advertiser's Weekly 


An enormous amount of 


experience has been gained 


during the past 12 months... . 


. .. but there is still 


a lot more to learn 


popularity ratings, we note that 
cartoons have dominated the 
scene. For several months, seven 
or eight out of the top 10 have 
been cartoons, or part-cartoons. 
Live-action and stop-frame share 
the remaining positions, 


In other words, the over- 
whelming emphasis of the prize- 
winning spots has been on 
novelty, amusement, entertain- 
ment. 

These are popularity ratings. 

No more. Yet we have seen 
that brand awareness has a 
clear-cut correlation with 
popularity. And, given ade- 
quate retailer support, this 
brand awareness may, over- 
night, turn into sales. 


Of the cartoons, most neutral 
observers _ still quote _ the 
Murraymints guardsmen. I am 
not in a position to argue with 
them about that one! But I can 
talk about the Esso “Happy 
Motoring” 60-second cartoon. 


I think it brilliant. 
It has pace, amusement and 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1956 


says HOWARD BARNES, 


director of television, S. H. Benson Ltd. 


very powerful brand-name im- 
pact. It has a strong, simple, 
memorable jingle. Its animation 
is excellent. The evidence 
points to increased name cogni- 
sance for Esso in the areas where 
this has been seen. 

Freeman, Hardy and Willis 
also proved, very early on, the 
quick effectiveness of a simple 
cartoon and a good jingle. 


MAIN LESSONS 


Also, Oxo kept their place in 
the poll for quite a time with 
consistent use of cartoon-and- 
jingle after starting off with a 
bang with live-action, based on 
the well-known hand-puppet. 


Perhaps the major lesson we 
can learn from all these anima- 
tion commercials is that the 
advertiser never need fear to 
plant his name firmly in front 
of the viewer and to repeat it 
many times. The novelty and 
interest implicit in the correctly 
written and well produced car- 
toon allow greater repetition 
of a brand name than perhaps 


Ss the 


rural scene 


The Film Partnership unit recently left the city and telephones behind 
them when they went into the deep country to shoot a television 


commercial for Summer County margarine. 


Film Partnership Ltd., 


are to open a production office in Manchester. 


any other form of commercial. 
And I cannot discuss cartoons 
without mentioning Omo, even 
though we at Bensons are respon- 
sible for this series. This has, 
according to our friends the 
Commercial Television News 
scanners, “built itself a friendly 
corner in the hearts of most 
viewers’ by its humour and 
charm 
There are several interesting 
points about these commercials : 
@Some are stop-frame and 
some pure cartoon. 
@ They all say the same thing. 
@In addition to plugging the 
same message, they are wick- 
edly repetitive within the basic 
framework. 


REPETITION VALUE 


The chap who gives John 
Arlott such statistics as _ the 
number of balls bowled at the 
Oval since 1886 might tell you 
that, in the baby-pram commer- 
cial, the word “brightness” is re- 
peated 11 times in 30 seconds, the 
name of the product 10 times. 
Yet while such apparently over- 
done repetition is here labelled 
“charming and amusing,” some 
other live-action repetitions we 
know are causing genuine annoy- 
ance. 

This is no reason for anyone 
to be complacent. But it teaches 
us a valuable lesson in tech- 
nique: it underlines, once more, 
the advice Harry Wayne 


- McMahan gave us 18 months 


ago. He told us that the cartoon 
enables us to “get away” with 
things which, in live-action, might 
cause annoyance. 

But all that is dealing with the 
popularity parade. The fact is 
that, so far as general use is con- 
cerned, cartoons are in the 
minority. Live-action commer- 
cials have appeared in much 
greater numbers than cartoons 
since television began in this 
country. And most of these live- 
action jobs have used the direct, 
demonstration technique that 
seldom wins hit-parade ratings. 

Does this mean they have 
been wrong? 

Far from it. 
@ Continued on page 14 
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We're down to earth about TV 


Down to earth —literally!...our viewing room in Adam 
House is snugly housed on the lower ground floor. Down to 
earth in our approach, too. Here we plan commercials with 
one basic objective ... to sell the client’s products. On the 
results which can be achieved by TV—and on the most 
economical way of buying time—we have some interesting 


case histories which we would be pleased to discuss. 


CRANE PUBLICITY 


LIMITED 


ADAM HOUSE: 1 FITZROY SQUARE: W.1 
Telephone: EUSton 8061 


RBEG@rIsTERSBD PRACTUFLONEERS In ADVERTISOIRNG 
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COMMERCIAL TV 


Supplement to Advertiser's Weekly 


In the last twelve 


12 


months — 


SEPTEMBER 21, 


1956 


All these well-known 


companies have 
looked to ATV 
for hard, fast selling 


In these first twelve months, all these famous organizations have sought ATV's help in promoting their goods and services. 


Not many, we believe, have been disappointed in the results. 


We're growing up now ; and with our increasing experience we look forward to working with many other progressive 


advertisers. 


ADDIS LIMITED. 

ADHESIVE TAPES LTD. 

AER LINGUS. 

AGFA FILMS LTD. 

ALABASTINE LTD. 

ALL WEATHER MOTOR 
COMPANY, 

ALPIN & BARRETT LTD. 

THE AMALGAMATED 
PRESS LTD. 

AMBASSADOR RADIO & 
TELEVISION LTD. 

ANTARES TYPEWRITERS 
LTD. 

ARCO >. 

ARDENTE LTD. 

5 MURRAY SCHOOL 
OF DANCING. 

ASHE CABORATORIES LTD, 

ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PATHE FILMS LTD. 

2a — 


PAPERS 

AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY 
LTD. 

AUSTRALIAN IMMIGRA- 


TION AUTHORITY. 
BACON —_— 


COUNC 
BALLITO HOSIERY MILLS 
LTD. 


BARBERS TEAS LTD. 
BATCHELORS LTD. 
A. J, BAYLISS & CO. LTD. 
BEATTIES STORE, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
BEAVERBROOK NEWS- 
PAPERS LIMITED 
(SUNDAY EXPRESS). 
BEECHAMS FOODS LTD. 
real om 
CEUTIC LTD. 
seNAMIN ‘AKER (LYE) 
LTD. 


BENNETT BROTHERS LTD. 

BIRDSEYE SALES LTD. 

BIRMINGHAM COMMER- 
CIALS FILMS LTD. 

BIRO SWAN LTD. 

a ‘. DECKER LTD. 

BOVRI 

BRADES, “isa TYZACK 
oo 

BRAND iD. 

Bath ‘coo LIVER OIL 

D0 


L 
BRITISH MOTOP CORPOR- 
ATION LTD. 
BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS 
T 


BRITISH THOMSON- 
HOUSTON LTD. 

BRITISH TRAWLER 
FEDERATION. 

BRITVIC LTD. 

baat MANUFACTURING 
CO. LTD. 


}, BROCKHOUSE LTD. 
BROOKE BOND CO. LTD. 
BUGLE PRESS LTD, 
BULMERS LTD. 
aaa & SONS LTD, 
pay rr LTD. 
BUTLINS LTD. 
cannons BROTHERS 
LTD. 


CARRERAS LTD, 
CATHLEEN COURT LTD. 
— PRODUCTS 


CENEBOS LTD. 
CHALLONER SERVICE. 
7 (SCISSORS) 


CHAPPIE LTD. 

B. B. CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFAC- 
TURING CO, LTD. 


ee PRODUCTS 


CHRISTIE & SADLER LTD. 
W. A. & A.C, CHURCHMAN 
L 


TD. 
C, & J, CLARK LTD. 
W. G. CLARK & SONS 


(1929) LTD. 
CLAYGATE FIREPLACES 
COATES & company 


(PLYMOUTH) LTD. 
COLDRATOR LTD. 
E 


. K, COLE LTD. 
COLGATE PALMOLIVE 
LTD. 

COLMANS LTD. 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLE- 
SALE SOCIETY LTD. 

OTY LTO. 
CORNERCRAFT LTD. 
po ato BRANDS. 

a 4 CHEMICAL COM- 


PANY LTD. 

COUNTY LABORATORIES 
LTD. 

— PARKINSON 


CHOSFIELOS (CW6) LTD. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
i) 


LTD. 
= LTD. 
CUSSONS LTD. 
CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD. 
DAILY SKETCH. 
DALMAS LTD. 
H. DARE & SON LTD. 
C, B. DAVENPORTS’ LTD. 
SIR BERNARD DOCKER. 
00-IT-YOURSELF LTD. 


DOR LTD. 

OREW CLARK & CO. LTD. 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. 
ELLISON’S BIRD SEEDS. 


EMU WINE CO. 
ENERGEN 000s Vio. 
a PETROLEUM CO. 


EVANS, BROTHERS LTO. 
GRAHAM FARISH LTD. 

T. & W. FARMILOE LTD. 
FELIX CATFOOD LTD. 
ALFRED FENNINGS LTD. 
FINA PETROLEUM LTD. 
SONG FERTILIZERS LTO. 


FOX’S GLACIER MINTS 


LTD. 
FRAY BENTOS. 
FREEMAN, HARDY & 
WILLIS LTD. 
W. T. FRENCH & SON LTD. 
— FRENCH & SONS 


FRESHNESS L LTD. 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 
J, $. FRY & SONS LTD. 
GAILEY CARAVANS LTD. 
GALLAHER LTD. 
=" ELECTRIC CO. 


= MILK PRODUCTS 

LTO. 

GIBBS (D. & W.) LTD. 

GILLETTE INDUSTRIES 
LTD. 

W. & A. GILBEY LTD. 

GOBLIN VACUUM CLEAN- 


ERS & ENGR. CO. LTD. 
ars FURNITURE 1956 
LTD 


GOODYEAR TYRE & RUB- 
BER CO. (6.B.) LTD. 
GRANGE FURNITURE LTD. 
THE GRAYDON BUREAU, 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 


0. R, GROVES LTD. 
— GUINNESS & SON 
& CO. 


= PRODUCTS 


naviey BROTHERS LTO. 
= HALL & CO. 
LTD. 


ROBERT HALL & CO. LTD. 
F. W. HAMPSHIRE & CO. 


LT) 
— Bey co. 
(BH LTD. 
HARRI TONG (BABY 
ODS) LTD. 


60 
L. WARRIS (HARELLA) 
LTO. 


R. HARTRICK LTD. 

L. G. HAWKINS LTD. 

THOMAS HEDLEY LTD. 

H. J. HEINZ & CO. LTD, 

HENRY BOYS LTD, 

HOOVER LTD. 

HORLICKS LTD. 

HOVIS LTD. 

RICHARD HUDNUT LTD. 

HUDSON & KNIGHT LTD. 

HUGON-ATORA LTD. 

1.0.1. PAINTS LTD. 

1ORIS LTD. 

ILFORD LTD. 

IMPERIAL — 
COMPANY LTD. 

= = & ALLSOPP 


INTERNATIONAL CHEM. 
ICAL COMPANY LTD. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON LTD. 

KAYSER BONDOR LTD. 
KAVLI LTD, 
4 LOWE ENGINEERS 


KELLOGG COMPANY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 


oe ELECTRICS 


KIA-ORA LTD. 

KIMBERLEY CLARKE & 
COMPANY LTD. 

KODAK LTD. 

KRAFT FOODS LTD. 

C. KUNZLE LTD. 

LAMBRETTA LTD. 

LAMBS LTD. (GARAGE). 

LEATHER INSTITUTE. 


0 LTD. 
LEVER BROTHERS LTO. 
a BERGER (6.8.) 
iT 


LEX GARAGES LTD. 
LIBERTA-IMAX LTD. 
LIBBY, MeNEILL & LIBBY 


L 

LINCOLNSHIRE CANNERS 
LT 

LINK HOUSE PUBLICA. 
ONS L 

LION BUILDING SOCIETY 


LOCKWOOD SALES LTD. 
LONDON RUBBER COM- 
PANY LTD. 

LOVELL & CHRISTMAS 
(MANCHESTER) LTD. 

1, n & COMPANY 


Wm, MacDONALD & SONS 
(BISCUITS) LTD. 
McDOUGALLS LTD. 
MacLEANS LTD. 
MALTA HOTELS LTD. 
MANN, a * 
PAULI 
os ‘ cama LTD. 
rey 
MAR 


~ 
eal 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE. 
T. MASON LTD. 


MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD 
& LONDON (SALES) LTD. 
MATTHEW OILS LTD. 

MAY & ite To. 

MAYPOLE L 

MEKAY SHIRT COMPANY 


LTD. 

MILK PUBLICITY 
COUNCIL. 

i. _ & COMPANY 

wi OiL COMPANY 
LT 


MONTAGUE BURTON LTD. 
MONTFORD KNITTING 
MILL 


$ LTO. 
MONTIL 1 irc, 

COMPANY LTD. 

MOORE MEDICAL PRO- 

BUCTS LTD. 

MORRIS COMMERCIAL 

CARS LTD. 

MORRIS MOTORS LTD. 
MOUSSEC LTD. 

NABISCO FOODS LTO. 
NATIONAL BENZOLE LTD. 
NATIONAL MILK PUBLI- 

CITY COUNCIL. 
WESTLE COMPANY LTD. 
NEWBURY CARPETS LTD. 
GEORGE NEWNES LTD. 
NEWS CHRONICLE. 
NEWS OF THE WORLD 

LTD. 


— ow & 

ranace STUFFING & 

=, — 
COM LTB. 

NORTH Teas GAS 
BOARD. 


WORVIC SHOE CO. LTD. 


TELEVISION HOUSE 


With programme planning, rate structure and booking arrangements all designed to make ATV an effective 
selling medium, we are confident that these new advertisers, too, will have reason to be satisfied. 


— PACKING COM. 


OPEX LTD. 

OSBORN oe 
COMPANY LTD. 

“— OWENS COVENTRY 


oxo 1D. 

JOHN PALMER LTD. 

PAM RADIO LTD. 

PARNALL LTD. 

PATON & BALOWIN LTO. 

PATRICK MOTORS. 

P. C. PRODUCTS LTD. 

PEARL ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY LTD. 

PEPSODENT LTD. 

PERMOGLAZE LTO. 

JOHN PERRING LTD. 

GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. 

— ELECTRICAL 
L 


PHILLIPS PATENTS LTD. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


LTO. 

PONDS EXTRACT COM- 
PANY LTD. 

PORTMAN SEAT COVERS. 

=, BROKEN PEKOE 

LTD. 

L. E. ow & COM. 
PANY LTD. 

PYE to. 

QUAKER OATS LTD. 

ar SPECIALITIES 
LTD. 

RADIO TAXIS (BIRMING 
HAM) LTD. 

RANK ORGANISATION LTD. 

—" WAY MOTORS 


nECKITT & COLMAN LTD. 
REDWING LTO. 
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ONE YEAR 
OLD 
TO-DAY ! 


= PAPER HYGIENE 


REEVES & SONS LTD. 
REGENT OIL COMPARY 


LTO. 
ag] RAND LTD. 
RENTOKIL LTD. 
REVLON “nT EnwaTiONAL 
CORPORA 
REXALL OnUE "COMPANY 
LTD. 


nooTes GROUP LTD. 

ving & CO. LTD. 

$.S.A. - 

H. SAM 

A. SSuERSON ‘& COM. 

ARTHUR SANDERSON & 
SONS LTD. 

SCHWEPPES LTD. 

SCROLL PENS LTD. 

SCRIBBANS-KEMP BAKER- 


ES (LONDON) LTO. 
a. oy SHARP & SONS 


SHEL L-MEX & B.P. LTD, 

SHELL PETROLEUM COM- 
PANY LTD 

C. SHIPPAM LTD. 

SHORT BROTHERS & 
HARLAND LTO. 

a WHEAT COM- 


TD. 
ae AGRICUL- 
TURAL SHOW 
SIMONIZ (ENGLAND) LTD 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY LTD. 
SLUMBERLAND LTD. 
SMEDLEYS LTD. 
W. H. SMITH & SON LTD. 
SMITH & NEPHEW LTO. 
— ENGLISH CLOCKS 


SOMERVELL BROTHERS 
LT 


SOUTH AFRICAN DECI- 
DUOUS FRUIT BOARD. 
SPENCER GUNN LTD. 
SPIERS & POND LTD. 
SPRATTS PATENT LTO. 
STANDARD MOTOR COM- 
PANY LTD 
STEINER PRODUCTS LTD. 
JOSEPH STEPHENSON & 
COMPANY LTD. 
STOCKLEIGH HOSIERY 
COMPANY LTD. 
SUNBEAM TEXTILES. 
SUNDAY MERCURY LTD. 
SUNDAY PICTORIAL. 
SUNDAY TIMES. 
SUNKIST GROVES. 
SWALLOW RAINCOATS 


LTO. 
R. & W. H. SYMINGTON 
LTO. 
= TAIL-WAGGER 
AGAZINE. 


I, i ra & COM- 
PANY L 

TAN SAD Ur. 

one LAW & COM- 
PANY LTD. 


YL 
TEMPLE PRESS LTD. 
— HANDS PRODUCTS 
LTD. 
D.C. THOMPSON & COM- 
PANY LTD. 
TIMEX LTD. 
TRICITY COOKERS LTD. 
TRICO-FOLBERTH LTD. 
TUDOR ROSE NYLONS. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FOX FILMS LTD. 
ULVIR LTD. 
R. D. UNIVERSAL CAN 
OPENERS LTD. 


UNIVERSAL INTER 
WATIONAL FILMS LTD. 

VAN DEN BERGHS & 
JURGENS LTD. 

VERE ENGINEERING LTD. 

bar | | aaemcmtaees 


vine ">RoDuCTS LTO. 
C. 6. — 
PAN 0. 


Yur 
JAMES WALKER (GOLD. 
SMITH G&SILVERSMITH) 
LTD. 


T. WALL & SONS LTD. 
A. WANDER LTD. 
WARERITE LTD. 
WATERMAN PEN COM- 
PANY LTD. 
warney cA — REID & 
WERFF roTitis LTD. 
WESTCLOX LTD. 
WESTMINSTER PASSEN- 
— SERVICES ASSO- 


CIATION. 
wnrTBREAD & COMPANY 


W. 0. & H. 0. WILLS LTD. 
wou ELECTRIC TOOL 


WOLSEY LTD. 

be ns LTD. 

YEAST PAC LTD. 

R. 5 os & PARTNERS 
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@ THE CONTRACTORS LOOK AT THE FUTURE—2 


We can now justify the 


advertisers’ confidence 
says HOWARD THOMAS, 


managing director, ABC Television Ltd. 


BY the time Yorkshire 
comes on the air in Nov- 
ember, Independent Television 
will be reaching well over 
2,000,000 homes, and will be on 
the way to serving half of 
Britain’s total television popu- 
lation. Now, with a really vast 
audience, and with television’s 
selling potency well in evi- 
dence, the contractors can 
justify advertisers’ confidence 
by selling their products to a 
huge and increasing market. 

It is one of the minor pleasures 
of being a programme contractor 
to travel through the Northern 
and Midland cities and towns (as 
I do almost every week-end), and 
to count the “commercial aerials” 
sprouting up everywhere. 

They go in bunches, for no 
sooner has one home “got con- 
verted” than the neighbours 
“keep up with the Jones's” and 
flaunt their new symbol of 
modernity. 

From the car window I see 
the posters, outdoor signs and 
newspapers striving to catch the 
eye of the consumer—and then 
I see the Independent Tele- 
vision aerials on the roof ex- 
tending a special invitation to 
an advertiser to go directly into 
the home, into the living room, 
and to deliver his message per- 
sonally to the whole family 
concentrated around the bright 
screen. For commercial tele- 
vision has won its welcome 
home. 


DOUBTS EXPLODED 


Those first doubts and specula- 
tions about how the British public 
would react to “commercials” 
were exploded within the first few 
months, and now jingles are as 
familiar as Tin Pan Alley’s hits, 
and the advertising personalities 
are as eagerly accepted as the 
stars of the programme. 

If I may put in one single note 
of criticism here—and my old 
friends and colleagues in adver- 
tising will forgive me, I know— 
I think that sometimes the com- 
mercials become too good as en- 
tertainment and not perhaps as 
powerful as they should be in 
terms of selling qualities. 

As a programme man I am glad 
to have the extra entertainment 
that some of the clever commer- 
cials provide, but as an advertis- 
ing man I would like to see ad- 
vertisers making more vigorous 
use of the tremendous selling 


potentiality of their 
time. 

It is exciting and rewarding to 
see the increases in expenditure 
by advertisers already on our 
stations. But the most encourag- 
ing sign is the number of new 
advertisers using television this 
autumn for the first time. 

Studying the order book, I 
notice that the tendency is for a 
multiplication of brands in the 
respective product groups. 

Apparently what happened is 
that the pioneer advertiser of 

a household product has gone 

on to television and, as a result, 

has moved up in his position 
on the sales grouping for that 
product, in some cases out- 
stripping the field. Competi- 
tors have analysed these results 


television 


and seen evidence that as 
television has spread to the 
Midlands and the North the 
advertising has had its effect. 
Then they decide to harness 
this same selling force of tele- 
vision. This increase of brands 
of the same _ products may 
well intensify the actual selling 
aspects of the commercials for 
the competing brands. 

All this is reflected healthily in 
the order books of the pro- 
gramme contractors. It may well 
be that the “Sold Out” sign will 
go up on three evenings a week. 
Speaking of my own company, I 
doubt whether we shall have 
more than a minute or two of 
Sunday evening time to offer, 
especially when our Yorkshire 
transmissions begin in November 
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and we shall be offering adver- 
tisers the larger half of Britain's 
Independent Television homes. 


This increasing revenue for 
commercial television means, too, 
that the “give-away” of time is 
near its end. Apart from the fact 
that there will be too little time 
available to “give-away” in bonus 
form, the present cost of tele- 
vision advertising is so competi- 
tive that incentives have become 
unnecessary. These bonuses and 
changes in price structure may 
have been inevitable during the 
first year because commercial 
television had to find its price 
level as an advertising medium, 
but now we seem to have reached 
the minimum price for commer- 
cial television at a competitive 
rate per thousand. 


CUTTING THE COST 


From this point, the cost of 
reaching the consumer will be- 
come even less, as the audjence 
grows and Independent Television 
sweeps on towards its third mil- 
lion homes. 

Audience and price can be 
calculated, but we have yet to 
measure the full extent of com- 
mercial television’s real strength 
—its impact on the minds and 
buying habits of those millions 
who sit facing and absorbing 
everything that comes from the 
compelling screen. 


There is 


still a lot to learm—continued 


Everyone in the advertising 
business has heard of the suc- 
cess of Black and Decker’s 
tools. And that is a direct, 
live-action demonstration. 
Again, most food products 

using television have gone in for 
live-action. Rightly. Recipes, 
and the demonstration of new 
ways of using and serving foods, 
provide ideal subjects for live- 
action. British television adver- 
tising has seldom tried to present 
this class of commercial in other 
techniques. 

Cosmetics have also used 
almost 100 per cent live-action. 
Right again. Women want to see 
what a beauty product can do for 
them. The level of identification 
and involvement with actors and 
models is probably higher in this 
field than in any other. 

The Schwerin organisation has 
given us a few tentative leads on 
the techniques to be used for 
certain types of commercials. 
They confirm what many adver- 
tising men already believed. 

For example, few of us would 
advocate a cartoon-and-jingle to 
sell a cure-all for blood disorders. 
Or for, say, cancer, if that were 
our problem. So most drug-group 
commercials have always depicted 
real people, in real life situations, 
experiencing what look like real 
aches and pains. 

And while discussing live- 
action, we cannot overlook the 
glorious Horlicks commercial 
that included just about the 


most brilliant optical used so 

far in this medium. I mean, 

of course, the first “Tonight” 
trick which, I understand, was 
repeated 78 times. 

So it is obvious to us all that 
the live-action commercial has 
been used, in the main, intelli- 
gently from a creative point of 
view, even if the standards of 
production have varied widely. 


LEADERS OF PARADE 


At the top of the popularity 
parade is at present the puppet- 
stop-frame commercial for 
Mackesons. And perhaps this 
technique is the most difficult and 
disappointing of the whole box 
of tricks available to us. Macke- 
sons have used it superbly and 
have achieved much the same 
effect as Omo. But where their 
trick is built round the pack, 
Omo’s has been based on the 
main selling slogan. 

When I say the most “dis- 
appointing” of all the techniques 
I say it advisedly. The difference 
between the mind's impression of 
the way the story board will 
come to life and what we see 
when the puppet film is com- 
pleted, is frightening. This 
difference, this let-down, is more 
pronounced in this type of com- 
mercial than in any other, 
although it is present in all pre- 
filmed stories. 

Hardly ever do puppets really 
come off. The Mackeson bottles 
come through with terrific effect. 


So does the Omo stop-frame bird 
and balloons. Both are in the 
same technique, both brilliant in 
handling and finish so far as 
actual production is concerned. 

To analyse all the different 
types of commercial used in this 
first vear of television, one would 
need the whole of this special 
television supplement. This first 
glance at them must therefore be 
slight. It can be little more than 
brief comment. And so _ few 
actual live transmissions have 
been used, that I have said 
nothing about them because we 
know so little. 

However, most of us have 
come to our own conclusions 
about many of the existing 
styles and of their probable de- 
velopment. And [ will stick 
my neck out and say that I 
believe the success of cartoons 
is due more to the newness of 
the medium than to many of 
the commercials themselves. 
The curiosity-value of cartoons 
for new viewers is very high 
indeed, no matter whether the 
animation is good, bad or in- 
different. 

It is, therefore, my belief that 
live-action will increase in effect 
as the medium becomes better es- 
tablished and as its curiosity- 
factor lessens. By this time next 
year, I think, more and more of 
the big spenders will be using 
live-action—even if all the top 10 
in the popularity poll are still 
cartoons. 
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Services 
for 
Television 


by 


the Man-with-the-Gong 


THE SUCCESS of your T.V. commercials 
depends largely on two basic factors. Their 
presentation must be lively, interesting and 
memorable : their impact must be immediate 
and striking. Which, of course, leads at once 
to the Man-with-the-Gong — symbolising 
The Rank Organisation. 

Where else will you find such a wealth 
of technical skill and creative achievement? 
Who else can command such resources of 


talent and equipment? The insight and 


experience gained in many B.B.C. and 
Independent outside broadcasts are at your 
disposal in planning your T.V. campaigns. 

There is available a 35 mm. flying 
spot Cintel Telecine, with viewing 
room, for screen T.V. commercials and 
other films on standard T.V. receivers. 
Three receivers are utilized to assure 
maximum ease of viewing. The price is 


£5 per half-hour, with special rates for 
regular use. 


Rank Screen Services Limited 


II HILt 


STREET, 
(GROSVENOR 


LONDON, W.I 
6353) 
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ROM a little more than 

half a million viewers at 
the start of commercial televi- 
sion to well over five million at 
its first anniversary. That is a 
broad outline of the growth of 
the audience commanded by 
the medium. 

In terms of population served 
this represents an increase in the 
national coverage by the Interna- 
tional Television Authority trans- 
mitters from 22 per cent of the 
entire United Kingdom popula- 
tion in September, 1955, to 49 per 
cent in August, 1956. 

To trace this remarkable devel- 
opment necessitates turning the 
pages back to the early part of 
1955, when it was announced that 
the first ITA transmitting station 
was to be built at Croydon. 

At that time it was authorita- 
tively estimated that some 
1,300,000 sets were in use in the 
primary and secondary areas of 
the proposed station, of which 

,000 were not convertible. 
This left the potential number of 
sets capable of receiving the first 
commercial programmes at 
around a million, providing all 
who could do so did in fact have 
their set converted. 

In May a £50,000 conversion 
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The audience for televised advertisements has 
multiplied tenfold during the past year 


More than five million 
can now see the ads 


campaign was launched by the 
two original London pro- 
gramme contractors — Asso- 
ciated-Rediffusion and ABC 
(later Associated TeleVision). 
This was the first real step to- 
wards building up the audience. 
The campaign, using poster 
advertising in the main, was con- 
ducted by the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., and had a marked effect 
on the rate of conversion. By the 
opening date of the Croydon 
station—September 22—it was 
estimated that there would be 


@ The contractors look at the future—3 


The aim is high quality 


selective productions 
By T. M. BROWNRIGG, 


general manager, Associated-Rediffusion Ltd. 


[HE pattern established by 
Independent Television in 
its first year of operation is 
one about which a great deal 
can and has been written. 
There were standards to be set 
and maintained. There was 
the oldest television service in 
the world as a competitor. 
And at every stage the com- 
plexities of new and exciting 
business experiments were 
interwoven. 

Now that the pattern is begin- 
ning to harden it is quite appro- 
priate to ask “Where do we go 
from here?” and, from the ad- 
vertiser’s point of view, “How do 
we plan to develop the new 
medium as a service?” 

Firstly, there is the broad 
objective of providing a high- 
quality varied entertainment for 
the public who, as the adver- 
tiser’s potential customer, will 
react more favourably to the 
commercials if the programmes 
are well presented. An obviois 
postscript is that bad programmes 
mean fewer viewers. 

The second objective is to 
develop the new medium on a 
national rather than a regional 
basis, ultimately reaching the 
largest audience possible and 
making the time available the 


cheapest and most compelling for 
any advertiser. 

Pin-pointing the plans of 
Associated-Rediffusion in par- 
ticular, it is the company’s in- 
tention to develop majority 
interests during the maximum 
viewing time of 7.30-9.30 p.m. 
and side-by-side with this to 
develop the selective type of 
programme for thé advertiser 
who wishes to appeal to certain 
classes of people. 

The company is well aware 
that today’s child is tomorrow's 
man, and great thought is being 
given to the children and the 
right type of programming to fit 
them for their role as responsible 
citizens of the future. 

In both the technical and 
artistic fields, it is the company’s 
firm policy to attain every new 
development that is economically 
possible and so deliver a schedule 
of polished productions with 
which any advertiser will be 
proud to be associated. 

The hall-mark of good inten- 
tions is the record of past 
achievements and the first 12 
months of Independent Tele- 
vision will surely prove two 
things—that the public is well 
satisfied and the advertiser well 
served. 

We aspire to no more than 
that. 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


something like 200,000 homes in 
the London ITA area (a fifth of 
the potential) able to tune into 
commercial television. 

The actual number, according 
to Television Audience Measure- 
ment Ltd., was 190,000 homes. 
And this figure began to climb 
rapidly within a month of the 
opening of the service; by mid- 
October 375,000 homes were 
receiving Band III transmissions. 

An audience of two million was 
envisaged by Christmas. 

According to the BBC Audience 
Research Service the commercial 
television audience had reached 
the two million mark by Febru- 
ary 5 this year. 

Viewership milestones in the 
ITA’s first year of operation 
were: 

@ FEBRUARY 17—the open- 
ing of the Midlands station, 
when a further 220,000 
homes were able to receive 
the transmissions from the 
Lichfield transmitter. 


@ MAY 3—the opening of the 
Lancashire station, when a 
further 270,000 homes were 
able to receive the transmis- 
sions from the Winter Hill 
transmitter. 


By June of this year, TAM (by 
then supplying audience measure- 
ment data to the Steering Com- 
mittee) stated that 1,500,000 
homes in London, the Midlands 
and Lancashire were receiving 
commercial _ television. The 
actual viewing audience at this 
time was put at something like 
four million in the three ITA 
areas. 


BETTER FOR MIDLANDS 


On August 1 the power of the 
Lichfield transmitter was doubled, 
from 50 kW to 100 kW, effecting 
an improvement in the general 
level of reception in the Midlands 
and a considerable increase in 
viewership. And as this article 
was being prepared (early Sep- 
tember) the doubling of power of 
the Croydon transmitter, from 
60 kW to 120 kW, was imminent. 
This will be a further 600,000 
viewers within range of the ITA 
transmitter. 

The increase in viewership 
brought about by stepping up the 
power in these areas is an im- 
portant factor so far as adver- 
tisers are concerned, for it means 
a greater concentration of poten- 


How it grew 


Homes receiving ITA trans- 
missions in TAM areas as at 
August, 1956 : 


Mid-Oct., 1955 ... 375,000 
-Nov., ,,  ... 450,000 
“DeC., + 510,000 
-Jan., 1956 552,000 
. 838,000* 
-Mar., ,, 964,000 
-April, ,, 1,067,000 
-May ” 1,422,000t 
-June, ,, 1,537,000 
-July, ,, 1,638,000 


* Includes Lichfield. 
+ Includes Winter Hill. 


tial customers reached by their 
commercials. 

Next month (October) the 
Yorkshire station is scheduled 
to come into operation and 
latest estimates indicate that 
another 300-400,000 homes will 
be able to receive the initial 
transmissions from Emiey 
Moor. 

As its first birthday is cele- 
brated, commercial television has 
a potential audience of nearly six 
million, which is expected to in- 
crease rapidly as a result of the 
Radio Show (which closed on 
September 1) at which the theme 
of the exhibit staged jointly by 
the ITA, Associated-Rediffusion 
and Associated TeleVision was 
that viewers were missing some- 
thing if their sets were not capable 
of receiving Band III 

Figures of the upsurge in con- 
versions resulting from the Show 
are not yet available, but with the 
conversion rate now running at 
200,000 sets each week the 
audience is certainly not static; it 
is constantly growing. 

Looking ahead, the ITA 
anticipates that its Scottish 
station will be on the air by 
August, 1957; Wales will follow 
soon afterwards—and by that 
time 72 per cent of the United 
Kingdom population will be 
served by ITA transmitters. 


This, then, is the remarkable 
picture. Almost three-quarters of 
the entire population will be 
within range of the commercial 
television transmitters by next 
autumn. This rapid extension of 


coverage, in the face of credit 
restrictions and other handicaps, 
is a great achievement. 
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Tm FIRST ANNIVERSARY of Commercial Television 
is a time for looking forward not back. What is important is 
not how much or what kind of experience has been gained dur- 
ing the past twelve months but how that experience is to be 


used to produce a strong programme structure and larger 
audiences in the next twelve months. 


The new Autumn Programme Structure for the ABC Network 
is strong at all points. On Saturdays and Sundays it offers con- 


tinuous top-grade entertainment to peak weekend audiences in 
the Midlands and North of England. 
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Advertisement Controller: GEORGE A. COOPER, 
Film House, Wardour Street, London, W1 - Gerrard 7808 


London Sales Manager: R. H. NORRIS, at Film House 


Northern Sales Manager: D. S. BURRY, 
ABC Television, Apollo Cinema, Ardwick Green, Manchester 
Midlands Sales Manager: K. BOWEN-BRAVERY, 
ABC Television, Television Theatre, Aston, Birmingham 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF ABC'S 
AUTUMN PROGRAMMES 


SATURDAYS ; 
WILD BILL HICKOK 
FATHER KNOWS BEST 


Starring Robert Young and Jane Wyman 


STRANGE WORLD OF “PLANET erin 
64,000 QUESTION 


HIP HIP WHO RAY crne tea nay snow) 


ERROL FLYNN THEATRE — 


SUNDAYS 


ROBIN HOOD- 


| LOVE LUCY 


SUNDAY NIGHT AT THE LONDON 
PALLADIUM 


ARMCHAIR THEATRE {s%0%" & ®=u-mowr 
JACK JACKSON SHOW 


ABC TELEVISION 


FOR PEAK WEEK-END AUDIENCES IN THE MIDLANDS & NORTH OF ENGLAND 
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“()yLD BOY” arrangements, 

however friendly in con- 
ception, seldom work well in 
business relationships and 
although commercial television 
has only been with us for a 
year, there are already indica- 
tions that advertising agencies 
will have to review the Letters 
of Agreement between them 
and their clients. In some cases, 
a complete overhaul of the 
client-agency relationship may 
be advisable. 


This situation has been created 
by the programme contractors 
requirement that their monthly 
accounts with advertising agen- 
cies must be settled by the 15th 
of the month following the date 
on which the commercial was 
shown. Acceptance of these terms 
is obligatory to the buying of air 
time and the stipulation is one 
which the programme contractors 
are perfectly entitled to make. In- 
deed, the heavy investments they 
have made, and the very consider- 
able running costs during these 
early days of commercial televi- 
sion makes such a stipulation not 
only understandable but also 
what might logically be expected. 


AWKWARD PROBLEM 


Nevertheless, by fixing on the 
15th of the month as Settling 
Day, the programme contractors 
have presented advertising agen- 
cies with a problem _ that, 
although apparently more trivial, 
may yet cause more worry and 
possible friction (in some cases 
downright difficulties) than the 
technical and creative problems 
which, inherent in this new adver- 
tising medium, are currently de- 
manding and getting the lion's 
share of the interest and attention. 

An advertising agency is not 
an “agency.” It does not act as 
an “agent” in any legal or 
accepted sense of the word, nor 
can it invoke the Law of Agency 
to get itself out of trouble. But 
because in the old days all 
agencies worked on press com- 
missions, blockmakers’ discounts, 
etc., “agency” has become the 
common usage description of a 
practitioner in advertising. 


COMMON DIFFICULTIES 


The Advertising practitioner 
is a principal and, as such, he 
must manage his business and 
safeguard his interests. For all 
financial consideration he may 
be likened to a manufacturer 
who buys things, does things to 
them and sells them for more 
than he paid for them. He 
faces the same problems as any 
other businessman—costs, pro- 
duction, efficiency, etc., etc. 
Although agencies vary greatly 

in size and method, the same 
principles apply to most modern 
ones, and nearly all of these 
modern agencies work on the 
standard 15 per cent of gross 
cost method. Nowadays it needs 
at least 15 per cent of gross cost 
to run an agency efficiently, and 
the total income earned in this 
way is fully spent on salaries, 
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Let’s finance the TV 


ads a better way 


wages, expenses, equipment and 
premises, leaving only a modest 
margin of profit. 


In a good agency every client 
has a large body of people work- 
ing on his behalf. Many of these 
are specialists of the top rank 


who command appropriate 
salaries. Contrary to the im- 
pression that may have been 


gained from reading the hilarious 
and entertaining novels about 
advertising that have appeared 
during the last decade or two, 
the staff of a good agency is 
worth every penny it is paid and 
probably more. 


A healthy, lively agency makes 
a just profit, no more, and the 
prosperity of an agency is a 
direct index to that of its clients. 
The relationship between a client 
and an advertising agency should 
be a good one, a constructive and 
cordial one. Both agency and 
client have responsibilities to- 
wards each other. and it is in 
this context, precisely, that the 
programme _ contractors’ _ insis- 
tence upon prompt payment for 
commercial television advertising 
must be set. 


DEMANDING THE MONEY 


For a number of years it has 
been the custom of certain news- 
papers to demand payment not 
later than the 15th of the month 
after insertion date. Why then 
should the programme contrac- 
tors, by insisting upon the same 
Settling Day, create a dificult 
situation? 

Quite simply, the answer is that 
those mewspapers represent a 
comparatively small proportion 
of an agency's billing and the 
agency can, if it so wishes, finance 
the payments temporarily itself. 
If the agency cannot, or does not 
wish to, carry such a financial 
burden there are other news- 
papers, with less rigid terms of 
payment, available as alternative 
media. 

Whether a client's best interest 
is served by using alternative 
media may or may not be in 
question, but even should the 
answer be “no” the remedy is at 
all times within the grasp of the 
client. 

In the field of commercial 
television there is no such alter- 
native and an advertiser is 
either using this new medium, 


says W. H. E. BEALE, 


director and treasurer, Young & Rubicam, Ltd. 


on the terms laid down by the 

programme contractors, or he 

is not on television. 

Commercial television is here 
to stay, and it seems probable 
that with the present and future 
increases in national coverage 
quite a substantial portion of 
the billing of many agencies will 
be in viewing time. This means 
that an agency which has a total 
billing of, say, £2 million per 
annum in television time will 
have to make a monthly payment 
to the programme contractors of 
approximately £140,000. 

Assuming this very sizeable 
commitment has to be met on or 
before the 15th of each month, as 
laid down at present, the agency 
will have four general alterna- 
tives : 

@ Pay out of its own per- 
sonal funds until such time as 
it receives payment from the 
client—probably, and usually, 
at the end of the month. This 
means that for nearly two out 
of every four or so weeks 
this large amount of money 
will be immobilised and, for 
all practical purposes, cannot 
be put to use during the rest 
of the month because it must 
he held in reserve. 


@/f the agency 
have this sum of money to 
spare—and very few have—it 
could work on a bank over- 
draft (if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer approved) and for 
this it would pay the present 
high interest rate. The cost to 
the agency of such a two 
weeks’ loan every month would 
be not only a heavy burden but 
quite sufficient to affect either 
its profit or its service to 
clients, or both. 


does not 


@ Ensure that it receives pay- 
ment from client on or before 
Settling Day, so that funds are 
in hand to pay the programme 
contractors promptly. 


@ Request the programme 
companies to put back their 
payment date to the end of the 
month. In view of the difficul- 
ties they are now encountering 
and will continue to encounter 
during the first few years, it 
seems hardly fair to ask them. 
In any case, although there is 
no harm in asking, their accep- 
tance seems unlikely and it is 
probable that the required 
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date for payment will remain 
the Sth. 


Judged from any angle, the 
third alternative is most to be 
preferred. A client has, or should 
have, laid aside his advertising 
appropriation. He is receiving 
good value for his money or, pre- 
sumably, he would be looking for 
a new advertising agency. A 
satisfied client should be prepared 
to pay promptly and with good 
grace for skilful services that 
have been efficiently rendered, 
and no agency should be bashful 
about asking (firmly if necessary) 
for the co-operation of all its 
clients on this issue. 


FAVOURING THE PROMPT 


Media owners, blockmakers, 
printers and, dare we say it, pro- 
gramme contractors naturally 
favour agencies who _ settle 
promptly, and such agencies will 
get for their clients space, special 
positions and materials when 
these are scarce. An agency with 
a reputation for slow payment 
may not get these advantages, 
and this could reflect on the 
quality of its advertising and thus 
directly affect the business of its 
clients. To such an extent are 
the finances of agency and client 
linked. 


Many agencies may consider 
this an unpleasant topic to 
raise with their clients, but, like 
most unpleasant topics, the 
longer it is dodged the more 
intractable it seems. Just as it 
is to the agency’s interest that 
its clients should prosper, so 
the prosperity of an agency is 
a direct index to the standing of 
its clients. 


It is both necessary and desir- 
able that the accountants of both 
agency and client should meet 
and discuss in detail exactly what 
they require of each other. No- 
thing but good can come of this 
association at top financial man- 
agement level, and there can be 
no better time to seek clear 
decision and agreement. 


As the little piece of sugar to 
help the client swallow his pill 
with more pleasure, programme 
contractors might even consider 
offering one per cent cash dis- 
count for payment within 10 
days. 


It would be a most helpful 
gesture. 
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APTG is the only TV Service Unit formed and 


run by advertising agencies themselves, and 


giving its members this comprehensive service 


according to their individual needs. 


COLLECTIVE ACTION 
INTELLIGENCE AND INFORMATION 
TV INSTRUCTION FOR AGENCY STAFFS 
SCRIPTING - PRODUCTION 
VIEWING FACILITIES 
MONITORING - CASTING 
VIEWER RESEARCH 
POINT-OF-SALE DISPLAY 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


* 
Membership is open to any generally recognised agency 
on a subscription basis 


* 


THE ADVERTISING PRACTITIONERS 
TELEVISION GROUP LIMITED 


14 GREAT CHAPEL STREET, LONDON, W1 Gerrard 0192 & 3868 


SSweet SSixteen 
is the star that 
television can’t 


_do without. As we foretold a year ago, the 16mm. 
| film—already widely used by the B.B.C.—has 


_ become an essential part of commercial programmes. 


_ Our contributions have included all types of films, 
from 15-second commercials to a 30-minute peak- 
_ hour feature programme. 


STANLEY SCHOFIELD PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


6-7-8, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MAYfair 4642/3 


FORMS OF ADVERTISING & INDUSTRIAL 
FILMS IN COLOUR OR MONOCHROME 


ss SS 


REGENT FILM CORPORATI 
NATIONAL HOUSE, 6066 WARD 


LONDON, WI GER 
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y's first birthday finds com- 
mercial television much as 
one might expect. A _ lusty 
infant still unsure of its sur- 
roundings, full of impulsive 
actions, and certainly full of 
life as “Grandma BBC,” to use 
Howard Thomas's apt descrip- 
tion, has found out. 

There was a time, round about 
the fourth month, when those 
abominable No-men who tried to 
stifle commercial television while 
it was still in the womb of 
Parliament were rubbing their 
hands with glee. And at the time 
supporters of the medium were 


running about with oxygen 
apparatus trying to pump in 
strength between its financial 


gasps. 
But all that is now past. 

The new medium already has 
enough good success _ stories 
under its belt to assure a healthy 
future. What is more, it has 
demonstrated its strength as an 
advertising medium to those 
advertisers and agencies who 
have had the courage to experi- 
ment with it—and experiment the 


right way. The “right way,” as 
we have seen, has meant not 
necessarily relying on the re- 


searchers’ audience statistics and 
sometimes the experimenters 
have confounded them. 

Nevertheless, it would be 
dangerous for the enthusiast to 
view the present situation with 
too much equanimity. 


EFFECT OF NOVELTY 


Much of the success of those 
advertisers who have presented 
their products the right way must 
be attributed to the novelty effect 
of television as a powerful new 
selling medium, and to the fact 
that their foresight has, in many 
cases, put them “on view” ahead 
of their competitors. This 
novelty effect has been demon- 
strated as each new commercial 
television area has been opened 
up and will surely be repeated 
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When the novelty of commercial television 
fades the need to bring the advertisement into 
the broad promotional plan will become 


insistent 


The role 


of the commercial 


in the overall campaign 


as the coverage is extended. -t 
will also continue in existing 
areas so long as the rate of con- 
version to commercial television 
continues high and there are 
plenty of new viewers tuning in. 


This obviously cannot go on 
for an indefinite period, but so 
long as it does, -commercial 
television must offer the best 
opportunities to those adver- 
tisers who seek to use it as an 
impact medium for  spear- 
heading the overall advertising 
effort backing a sales drive, 
rather than as a supporting or 
reminder medium. The fact 
that commercial television does 
not now—ard indeed cannot 
for some time to come— 
provide complete national 
ee a lends credence to this 
view. 


At the same time our experi- 
ence which, in an_ interesting 
fashion seems to mirror that of 
the Americans during their early 
years of television, indicates the 
advisability of tying in the tele- 
vision operation closely with 


The commercials for Mackeson's stout have been geared to topical 


sporting events. 


Features—always using bottles of the product in 


movement—have been presented around the Test Matches, Wimbledon 


tennis, and Grand Prix motor racing. 


By MARK QUIN, 


managing director, Greenlys Ltd. 


point-of-sale, the press, cinema 
and other media, rather than 
trying to go it alone, even when 
using television to get impact or 
boost for sales. 

In this connection it is vital to 
stress that if the advertiser's 
pocket will not stretch to the use 
of other media, point-of-sale 
must be tied in with the tele- 
vision campaign to get effective 
results. 

Finally, the following points 
must be stressed in the use of 
television as an impact medium: 

@ Hit hard over short periods 

— minimum four weeks, 
maximum cight 

®@ Make full use of opportuni- 

ties to demonstrate 

@Do not be afraid of fre- 

quency 

@ Link your main commercial 

with short reminders 

Perhaps one of the most excit- 
ing features of the medium is 
that it can be made to project the 
weight and authority of a national 
advertisement into a very local- 
ised area. 

This “big” approach on a local 
basis brings a tremendous promo- 
tion plus to the area advertiser 
who for years had looked long- 
ingly at his big brothers buying 
half-pages in national news- 
papers. But do not let him 
forget, any more than national 
advertisers, that while television 
packs a big punch right into the 
back parlour, once seen it is not 
always remembered unless suit- 

able reminders are placed in the 
press and at the point of sale. 


BUYING CAUTION 


_ The use of commercial televi- 
sion in a general reminder or 
supporting role presents consider- 
able problems at the moment. Its 


use in this category demands 
careful buying of time against 
audience ratings on an_ ever- 
repeating and often long-term 
basis. 

The difficulties arise mainly 
from the fact that the station 


operators are still experimenting 
to a large extent with their pro- 
grammes—and wherever a winner 
emerges the BBC is doing its best 
to fight back.” All this produces 


The singing 19-year-old Mackell 
twins have appeared during the 
past 12 months in Silvikrin’s one- 
minute live commercial spot in 


“ATV Music Shop.” Giant- 

sized packs of the product have 

always _ been _ prominently 
displayed. 


a situation analogous to a young 
newspaper or magazine showing 
a circulation of a million one day 
or week, and 700,000 the next. 
This situation will undoubtedly 
shake down as time goes on, but 
until it does the job of the time 


buyer seeking regularly spaced 
spots at an even rating is a 
hazardous one. 

To sum up. 


Commercial television with its 
present coverage of areas em- 
bracing some 60 per cent of the 
population and primarily urban 
in type is best used at this stage 
as an impact medium, a spear- 
head to the overall advertising 
effort supporting a sales drive. 
Among its great advantages is the 
fact that it can be used in any 
one or all the localities it covers, 
with a change of message in each 
one if so desired—which is some- 
thing most national newspapers 
still have to achieve. 
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THE VOICE OF LONDON LTD. 


We offer unrivalled facilities for the production of T.V. **Commercials”’ 


and T.V. Entertainment Films at our easily accessible and modern 


Studios situated in the heart of London: 


MARYLEBONE STUDIOS, 


245, Marylebone Road, N.W.1. 


If you encounter production difficulties, Studio space is occasionally 


available on application to the Studio Manager (AMBassador 1881). 


THE VOICE OF LONDON LTD. 


71, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.: 


Tel.: TEMple Bar 9393 & 7635 


To Suit ALL Subjects! 


We have it library \hgray Apnoea ng 
service of our —_ * Tao eapestengn & 


PRODUCERS! 
Here is Your Opportunity 


to save time and money over 
your musical problems 


Send NOW for our 
CATALOGUE 


of recordings suitable for 
Newsreels, Document- 
aries and T.V. Films 


=. 2.2 


AN EVER INCREASING 
LIBRARY 


Producers’ enquiries are invited. 


%* Will producers please note thot FDH 092 “‘ CHIMING STRINGS ” 
and FDH 1213 “ SICILIANO " are now available for world-wide 
usage 


FRANCIS DAY & HUNTER LTD. ( savan"snaoiey 


16 SOHO Sq., LONDON, W.! Phones : GERrard 8275-6 


“ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS” 
IT OFTEN HAPPENS THAT 


MERLIN FILMS 


HAVE PROVIDED 
THE POWER BEHIND THE SALES DRIVE 


PRODUCERS AWARDED 
OF THE DI PLOMAS 


for 
FILMS MERLIN = ES 
FOR FILM COMPANY FILMS 


VENICE and 
TELEVISION nares EDINBURGH 


TELEPHONE | CLAPHAM PARK STUDIOS 
MACaulay 


cuby | LONDON, = S.W.4 


15 MINS. 
FROM THE 
WEST END 
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BEFORE describing the 
various methods used to 
assess the size and nature of 
television audiences to par- 
ticular stations, programmes, 
or at particular times, it is 
pertinent to consider the kind 
of information required by 
those concerned with buying 
and selling television time, i.e., 
the advertiser, the advertising 
agent and the programme con- 
tractor, and to consider the 
purpose for which it is wanted. 


The advertiser presumably 
wishes to know how’ many 
potential customers actually saw 
and/or will see his commercial. 
To him, therefore, the value of 
historical information regarding 
audience size and composition 
lies in the provision of an esti- 
mate of what he got for his 
money and in enabling him to 
watch his competitor's activities. 
But primarily its value should be 
to assist him to form his future 
television advertising plan more 
effectively. 


THE MAIN REQUIREMENT 


In other words, information is 
required to reveal viewing be- 
haviour patterns—if they exist— 
to give estimates of audience size 
for individual programmes and 
commercials, and to show relative 
differences and establish viewing 
trends for different days of the 
week, different times of trans- 
mission and different types of 
programmes. 


SOME OF OUR 
SPOTS... 


Summer County 
© Ma i 
rgarine 
“In ITV homes sales of Summer County 
Margarine rose from last to second place 


in six months”—TV Research Ltd 


Capstan Cigarettes 

© Awarded f 
Awar ‘our-star rating in Commercial 
Television News. 


Fisons Fertilisers 

e = 2 ’ 
A series featuring Raymond Bishop, the 
gardening expert. 


e Vickers Armstrong 
(Aircraft) Led. 
The first of the “situations vacant” com 
mercials. 


Production facilities to Associated-Rediflusicn 
Ltd., ABC Television Ltd, ATW Ltd 


and N BC 
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Nothing is more important than 
knowing how many people are 
looking at your advertisement 


Measuring the audience— 


what it all means 


By H. MUNT, 


Marketing Research Division, Unilever House, 
chairman of the ISBA Advertising Research Committee 


The starting point in this chain 
of information is to estimate the 
gross potential audience. As dis- 
tinct from the audited net circu- 
lation of a newspaper, no official 
or precise figures are available to 
tell us how many homes are 
equipped with a television set 
able to receive the Independent 
Television Authority trans- 
missions. 

In February, 1955, prior to the 
start of commercial television in 
the London area in the following 
September, the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority issued a state- 
ment that the commercial 
transmissions from their station 
would extend over an area 
covering 10 million population 
and 1,300,000 existing television 
sets, but none of those sets were 
able to receive the commercial 
programme without adjustment 


days. 


London WI 


A= you troubled with spots ? 


To you the agency executives we say— 


why not relax a little and put FILM PART- 
NERSHIP behind your next production? 


FILMA PARTNERSHIP LID 


246-8 Great Portland Street . 


either to aerials or to the sets 
themselves. 

Since no official check what- 
ever on the rate of conversion of 
sets was available, the only 
method open to establish audi- 
ence size was the “sample survey” 
technique. 


When a survey is based upon 
interviews or observations from a 
sample, rather than upon a study 
of every unit in the population or 
universe, the results are subject 
to a “sampling error.” Owing to 
chance, the sample may yield a 
different result from that which 
would be obtained by taking a 
census or interviewing the whole 
population. 


Hence, the proportion of 
homes in a sample possessing a 
television set capable of receiving 
commercial programmes may be 


. Telephone EUSton 5292 


TV commercial spots, that is. 

How often have you wished for the sort of film producers who 
can execute a compelling commercial exactly as your storyboard. 
To do this, and quickly, is the claim we make. We can do it because 
we have the experience, the resources of a modern studio and a film 
unit who work as a team . . . with plenty of the right ideas to give. 
Current productions include -film coverage for London and pro- 
vincial contractors, films for American TV and commercials for 
national advertisers on ITV. Advertising films, documentaries, and at 6, Brown Street, 
television programmes also figure prominently among our produc- 
tions. For instance, we recently shot a fortnightly series of motor- 
ing programmes for Associated-Rediffusion Ltd. 
Each of the series was filmed complete in fourteen 
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too large or too small. The 
chances that the result derived 
from the sample will differ from 
the total or true position by more 
than a given amount depend 
mainly upon the method by which 
the interviews are selected and 
the number of intefviews in the 
sample. 

Hence, it is possible to under- 
stand how differences can and do 
arise between the findings of 
sample surveys conducted by 
different market research organ- 
isations. A further source of 
difference can arise when the per- 
centage results from different 
surveys aiming to represent the 
same facts are projected to 
different population estimates. 

When, therefore, figures are 
published by different organ- 
isations showing the number 
of television sets capable of 
receiving Independent Televi- 
sion Authority programmes in 
given areas, we must remember, 
first, that the figures are based 
on sample surveys; then, that 

the results are subject to a 

“sampling error,” and also that 

the projected figures, being esti- 

mates, are also subject to this 
error. 

Another most important point 
to bear in mind when comparing 
figures issued by two organisa- 
tions and which purport to relate 
to a particular region, e.g., 
London area, Birmingham area, 
etc., is to check whether the area 
definition, by size and popula- 
tion, is similar in both cases. 


@ Continued on opposite page 


STOP PRESS 


OPENING OF 
OFFICE IN 
MANCHESTER 


Expansion plan 
for the North 


FILM PARTNERSHIP 


are to ope a new office 


Manchester 2, on Sep- 


tember 24 


With the fast-growing popu- 
larity of 11 V in the Northern 
region, R. M. Angell, Man- 
aging Director of Film 
Partnership, has decided to 
expand the services of bis 
company to meet the urgent 
need for an on-the-spot 
Production Office 


Gedfrey Jenison has been 
appointed Director in control 
of the Manchester office. He 
will be meeting the TV 
executives of Northern agencies 
to outline the plans for handling 
production in the North 
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How many see the ad ?—a 
look at research methods 


Reliable estimates of the num- 
ber of television sets capable 
of receiving commercial pro- 
grammes in each area are there- 
fore of prime importance, not 
only in showing the rate of 
increase at intervals of time but 
also as the basis for projecting 
the size of actual audiences to 
particular programmes and com- 
mercials, 

In order to establish how many 
sets were tuned in to the com- 
mercial programme at particular 
times of the day, we have the 
alternatives of : 

@ Asking a sample of tele- 
vision set owners to recall from 
memory the times during 
which the set was switched 
on and the stations to which 
it was tuned 

®@ Asking a sample to com- 
plete a diary of their viewing 

@ Making a sufficient num- 
ber of interviews with tele- 
vision set owners at a point of 
time to ascertain, at the time 
of the telecast, whether the set 
was switched on or not (coinci- 
dental interviewing) 

@ Eliminating the memory 
factor and all circumstances of 
the interview situation by 
attaching an electronic device 
to a sufficient number of tele- 
vision sets in the home which 
will record mechanically and 
with precision when the set is 
switched on and the station to 
which it is tuned in. 

Two research organisations in 
this country operate a “meter” 
service, Television Audience 
Measurement, Ltd. (T.A.M.) and 
tne A. C. Nielsen Company of 
Oxford. Both services function 
in all Independent Television 
Authority areas, and by having 
meters, the “Tammeter™ and the 
“Audimeter,” attached to sets in 
homes representative of those 
with a choice of programme, i.e., 
able to receive both the BBC and 
the commercial programmes, 
they are able to issue weekly re- 
ports showing the percentage of 
such sets tuned in for each 
minute of the day and the pro- 
portion tuned in (a) to the BBC, 
and (b) to the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority station. 


OBSERVING THE PEAK 

These percentages are then 
projected to give estimates of the 
numbers of sets tuned in for each 
quarter of an hour to each BBC 
programme, to each commercial 
programme, and to each adver- 
tisement. Possessed of this kind 
of information continuously day 
by day and week by week, the 
advertiser is able to observe peak 
viewing times, to trace patterns 
of viewing behaviour and to 
estimate television audiences, 


expressed in terms of the number 
of sets switched on, both to his 
own commercials and to those of 
his competitors. 

Because of the steady move- 
ment from non-television to tele- 


vision ownership, and from BBC 
only to Independent Television 
Authority set ownership, the 
sample of television homes with 
meters, particularly in these early 
days of commercial television, 
requires constant adjustment. 

It should be added that 
analysis is theoretically possible 
by social class, age of house- 
wife, family size and composi- 
tion, possession of durable 
goods, etc., but owing to the 
size of the samples employed, 
area figures have to be used 
with caution. 

The “meter” system described 
above, while showing the per- 
centage of television set homes 
tuned in at particular times, and 
by its continuous panel opera- 
tion enabling cumulative audi- 
ences to be calculated, will. 
nevertheless, not show how many 
nor what kind of individuals saw 
each programme or commercial. 
The only way to establish indivi- 
duals so viewing by numbers and 
chafacteristics is either by diary 
panel or by coincidental inter- 
viewing. 


QUESTION OF MEMORY 


The aided recall system of 
interviewing some time after the 
telecast can only tell us how 
many remembered the telecast 
which, varying according to cir- 
cumstances, is likely to be 
different from how many saw the 
telecast. The numerical differ- 
ence between those who saw and 


those who remembered could 
well influence programme con- 
struction. 


Accordingly, both TAM and 
the Nielsen Company operate a 
service aimed to provide audi- 
ence composition data showing 


the numbers and breakdown of | 


the audiences to different pro- 
grammes. The service is based 
on a diary technique. A panel 
of television households is re- 
quired to complete a viewing 


diary, showing when the set was | 


switched on, the station selected, | 


and a description of the membefs 
of the household viewing. Cer- 
tain mechanical controls § are 
introduced to check the accuracy 
of recording. 

When discussing audience 
composition, we must be care- 
ful to distinguish between the 
two concepts, namely, measure- 
ment of the number of poten- 
tial customers of a product 
who see the commercial and the 
equivalent measurement of 
those who remember the adver- 
tisement. 

If figures are required to show 
audience duplication (i.e., how 
many times the same person sees 
the commercial repeated), then 


we need some procedure for 
interviewing that person on a 
continuous basis. Similarly, if 


we need to know the cumulative 
audience over a period (i.e., the 


@ Continued on page 24 


You can be in the swim on TV, 


tho’ you've only a limited 

budget to keep you afloat. 
Don’t be submerged in figures 

and technicalities—talk to 
S.A.S. Television, custom-built 

for your needs! 

S.A.S. is a founder member of 
the Advertising Practitioners’ 
Its TV 
Department—headed by an 


Television Group. 


ex-BBC executive—specialises 
in tailoring for the smaller 
advertiser Spots and 
Magazine Participations 
that pull immediate results 
over the sales counter. 
Get right in the picture and 
right in the money. 
Talk to S.A.S. TV. 


~~ 


STEPHENS 
ADVERTISING 
SERVICE LTD. 


Registered Practitioners in Advertising 


TV Dept., Clarendon House, 
11-12 Clifford Street, 
London, W.1. 
Tel: HY De Park 1641 


A 
Provincial Agency 
that 


understands 


TV: 
CHARLES 


WALLS 
AND 


PARTNERS 
LIMITED 


35 MORLEY STREET 


BRADFORD 7 
22258 
(3 lines) 


REGISTERED PRACTITIONERS 


Impact Telefilms Ltd. 
9 Great Chapel St., 
W.1. 

GER. 8395 


DISCRIMINATING 
ADVERTISERS 


are sure 
to make 


IMPACT 


The First successful 
and still 
Foremost 5 second 
T.V. Spot 
Lantern Slide Makers 


MORGAN’S SLIDES 


LTD. 


32, Hermes St., London, N.! 
phone: TER 2536-7. 


Henry M. Morgan. M. Inst.P.1. 
Managing Director. 


SUPER SERVICE with a SMILE 
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SOUND RECORDING FOR T.V. 


The B.B.C., 


programme 


contractors, 


and many 


The finest Recorder ever 
designed for mobile service 


reg istered 


LEEVERS-RICH EQUIPMENT LTD. 


78b, Hampstead Road, London, N.W.1 EUSton 1481 


as supplied to 
Pye Ltd. 

Young & Rubicam 
W. S. Crawford Ltd. 
Masius & Fergusson 
Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Co. Ltd. 

London Press Exchange 
Foote Cone & Belding 
J. Walter Thompson Co. Ltd. 
Lambe & Robinson Ltd. 
for 
TV Film Projection 
Closed-circuit and 
Telecine Transmission 


\ FRANK BROCKLISS uD, 167-169 Wardour St. London, W.1 


WE SHOOT TO SELL! 


@ 16 mm. FILM PRODUCTION 

@ T.V. COMMERCIALS 

@ CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 

@ 3D COLOUR FILMS & SLIDES 


PLUS MOBILE FILM SHOWS, SOUND RECORDING, 
TELEVISION NEWSREELS 
BIRMINGHAM COMMERCIAL FILMS 

LIMITED 


Studios—8 LOZELLS RD., BIRMINGHAM 19 
SPECIALISTS IN VISUAL SELLING BY FILMS & PHOTOGRAPHY 


+TVaudience measurement 


SepTeMBer 21, 1956 


—what the ad men need 


total number of people who see 
any one commercial throughout 
a series irrespective of whether 
they view one or more), we also 
need to study the same group of 
people over a longish period. 
The obvious method of meet- 
ing this situation is to have a 
panel of individuals in television 
set homes reporting continuously 
—i.e, completing a daily diary. 
Other market research practi- 
tioners providing television re- 
search are TV Research (Gallup 
Poll) Ltd. and Pulse. Informa- 


| tion is also published quarterly 


by the BBC 
Using the interview technique, 


| the Gallup organisation offers a 


PHILIPS PROJECTORS. 
35mm. & 16mm. 


whole range of services from 
audience measurement on a 
coincidental and recall basis to 
various enquiries aimed at 
establishing brand awareness, 
extent and nature of recall of 
commercials, reaction to com- 
mercials, and sales effectiveness. 
The TAM people are also cur- 
rently offering a service limited 
to the London area and aiming 
to show television sales effective- 
ness, based on purchases made 
by a panel of television homes 
equipped to receive Independent 
Television Authority programmes 
compared with purchases made 
by television homes unable to 
receive the commercial pro- 
grammes. 


BRAND SALE DATA 


The Nielsen Company also 
offers to clients subscribing to 


| their Retail Index a retabulation 


of brand sales and distribution 
data showing the position in 
commercial television areas and 
the others. 


The Pulse organisation also 


| operates on an interview basis; 


| interviewed 


calls are made during the even- 
ing and members of the house- 
hold are questioned on _ their 
viewing during the day of the 
interview and the previous even- 
ing. In addition to establishing 


audience size and composition on, 


a prompted basis by showing 
each person a list of the pro- 
grammes telecast as an aid to 
memory, further questions are 
put to establish memorability of 
commercials. 

Here again, the technique is to 
present a list of commercials 
shown, including some which 
were not shown, and to ask 
which the respondent remem- 
bered having seen during the 
specified period. The replies can 
be cross-checked to a _ certain 
extent by comparing the times of 
the commercials. remembered 
with the previously established 
times of viewing. Because 
different samples of viewers are 
each day, neither 
figures of audience duplication 
nor of cumulative audiences are 
available. The survey is not con- 
tinuous, reports covering one 
week out of every four. 


In a review of methods of 
assessing the television audience, 
no more than a passing reference 
can be made to the Schwerin 
service, since this is designed 


“When we began we were net 
very powerful. ... But now, 
a year later, there are already 
1,750,000 homes (exposed to 
our programmes)... and on 
present trends, and allowing 
for Scotland and Wales (there 
will be) between 3,000,000 and 
3,500,000 by Christmas, 1957,” 

—S Robert Fraser. 


specifically to measure the 
effectiveness of commercials by 
pre-testing. 


To sum up, it would appear 
that information is required as 
follows : 


_ 1. Areas of reception for 
individual Independent Tele- 
vision Authority transmitters. 


2. Reliable estimates of the 
numbers of homes equipped to 
receive each station within each 
area and their characteristics 
—at intervals to show rate of 
increase. 


3. Reliable estimates of the 
numbers of sets tuned into 
each station each minute 
throughout the day. 


4. Estimated numbers and 
characteristics of people view- 
ing at specific times. 


5. Facilities for cumulative 
and duplication analyses for 
programmes, commercials and 


time spots, and finally 
(although this is outside the 
scope of this article), some 


means of assessing sales effec- 

tiveness of television advertis- 

ing. 

This information is important 
to the advertiser in planning his 
appropriation and the use he 
makes of air time; it is important 
to the contractor in assessing and 
publicising the effectiveness of 
his medium. The sources from 
which it can be obtained are all 
available and have already been 
described. Its precision is subject 
in varying degrees to the limita- 
tions to_which we have referred. 


Nevertheless, this type of in- 
formation is of intrinsic value, 
even at this early experimental 
stage from which undoubtedly 
improvements in techniques will 
emerge, for it gives the advertiser 
the opportunity to study trends, 
as a result of which he can add 
to his knowledge of a new and 
intricate medium and, from the 
cumulative data acquired, im- 
prove the efficiency of his for- 
ward planning, and thus the 
effectiveness of his commereials. 
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.. . but there’s ONE good way 
of ensuring perfect reception 
for your product 


contact the T.V. Department at 


Elliott Advertising Ltd. 


MANTON HOUSE, GREAT CHARLES ST., BIRMINGHAM 3 
Telephone: CENtral 4961 (P.B.X.) 

London Office: 10 ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1 

Telephone: HYDe Park 9849 (P.B.X.) 


NATIONAL & EXPORT ADVERTISING 


MARKETING 
SALES PROMOTION 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 
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B. Charles-Dean 


(HARTLEY-WARD FILMS, LTD. 
BRITISH ATOMIC NEWS, LTD.) 


extends hearty greetings to 
the ITA on the first anniversary of 


Commercial Television 


and earnestly looks forward 


to the ultimate introduction of 


SPONSORED T.V. 


which will put the medium on 

the right foot to the benefit of 
EVERYBODY concerned: Consumer viewers - Contractors - 
Advertisers - Agencies - Producers (et all.) 


from 3 ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone MAY fair 9361-2-3 


FULLY EQUIPPED SPONSORED TV PRODUCTION SERVICE, SCRIPTING, CASTING, 
CAMERAS, CUTTING ROOMS (2), PROJECTION, SCRIPT-CONFERENCE ROOM, FILM 
LIBRARY AND VAULTS. 


Printed by St. Clements Press Limited, Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for the proprietors, Business Publications Limited 
registered offices 180 Fleet Street, London E.C.4 Eneland (Waterloo 3388 
Advertisement, Editorial and Sales office: Mercury House, 109-119 Waterloo Road, London, S.E.1 (Waterloo 3388) 
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